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Views on the News 





NTERGOVERNMENTAL cooperation 
as a way of solving governmental and 
public problems has been talked about 

for 20 years or more. Very little has been 
done by municipalities and other local gov- 
ernments, but it now looks like steps are 
going to be taken in many parts of the coun- 
try to meet the increasing problems of ur- 
banization. Cooperation is probably the 
only effective alternative to the creation of 
more special-purpose authorities or to rigid 
solutions imposed by higher levels of govern- 
ment. 

One of the smaller metropolitan areas is 
using the term “‘massive cooperation” to de- 
scribe the studies to be made affecting a city, 
a school district, two counties, and the state 
(p. 14). Cooperation also can include rep- 
resentatives of private business to work on 
planning, site selection, zoning, and land 
acquisition for industrial development (p. 
16). 

Control of air and water pollution is a 
long-term task for federal, state, and local 
governments. The recent National Confer- 
ence on Air Pollution, which received na- 
tion-wide press coverage, points to the need 
for intergovernmental cooperation over 
wide areas together with contributions from 
governmental and industrial research (p. 
16). Intergovernmental cooperation in the 
control of water pollution is probably farther 
ahead than air pollution, according to a 
report of the United States Public Health 
Service (p. 23). 

Nonstandard firehose threads provide an 
unfortunate example of lack of cooperation 
on the part of both industry and government 


which extends back over many years (p. 27). 
California is the first state to take steps to 
correct this situation. 

‘Appraisal of the City Manager Profes- 
sion”’ is the theme for the three articles fea- 
tured in this issue of Pustic MANAGEMENT 
(pp. 2-13). The articles are derived from 
talks given at the 44th annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, held in October in Dallas. Another ap- 
praisal of city managers is the report on The 
Role of the City Manager in Policy Formulation 
recently published by ICMA (p. 14). 

Preliminary figures show that 68 cities, 
towns, and counties, were added to the 
council-manager directory in 1958, making 
a grand total of 1,596 places with council- 
manager government at the end of the year 
(p. 18). 

Today’s personnel administrator needs to 
be aware of the objectives and concerns of 
all public administrators, supervisory per- 
sonnel, and elected representatives. Person- 
nel administration is a vital but not total 
the work of all of these 
groups. The personnel administrator should 
accept, not shun, politics and political insti- 


contribution to 


tutions and should seek to understand their 
operations and functions (p. 28). 

Management developments in this issue 
of interest to city officials include: ground 
leases for airport hangers (p. 21), organiza- 
tion of a volunteer police force (p. 24), a 
records retention and disposal schedule (p. 
14), organization of fire rescue squads (p. 
23), and adoption of civil defense and dis- 
aster plans (p. 21). 
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Appraisal of the City Manager Profession 


Two professors and a city manager viewed the changes in the profession at a general 
session of the 44th annual conference of the International City Managers’ Association 
held in Dallas, Texas, October 19-22, 1958. 


I. The Changing Role of the City Manager 
By HUGO WALL* 


Dean of the Graduate School, University of Wichita. 


N SOME of the literature on the council- 
manager plan two points are being ex- 
pressed that I cannot agree with. These 

two points are: 


1. That the separation of politics and 
administration was never an essential part 
of the council-manager plan and was never 
really accepted by the early city managers. 

2. While recognizing that the manager 
must, necessarily, play a significant role 
in policy formation, some say that the coun- 
cil-manager plan violates an American prin- 
ciple and hence is undemocratic. They say 
further that all policy-forming officers should 
be elected and that the council-manager 
plan should be revised or abandoned. 

I cannot agree with either position. and I 
should like to explain why I disagree. 


PoLitics AND ADMINISTRATION 


The council-manager plan was one of 
a number of reforms that swept over the 
country in the early years of this century. 
The American people of the decade were 
engaged in a frantic search for social justice, 
and the council-manager plan was one of 
the reforms that came in with such other 
reforms as the initiative, referendum, short 
ballot, and civil service. It was regarded 
as a way of bringing government back to 
control of the people, of eliminating the 

* Eprror’s Nore: Dr. Wall has been with the 
University of Wichita since 1929 and formerly was 
head of the political science department and director 
of the summer school. He has long been interested 
in public service training and served as secretary 
to the Committee on Professional Training of the 
International City Managers’ Association which 
issued its report in 1957 on City Management—A 
Growing Profession. 


spoils system, and of introducing efficiency 
into government. 

Part of the philosophy of the council- 
manager movement was the premise that 
it drew a sharp line between politics and 
administration. The council would handle 
politics, and the manager would tend to 
administration. No less an authority than 
Leonard D. White of the University of Chi- 
cago and others fully subscribed to this idea. 

Furthermore, the early managers ac- 
cepted this doctrine—not with tongue in 
cheek—but whole-heartedly. And in the city 
manager’s Code of Ethics of 1924 it was 
provided that “No city manager should 
take an active part in politics.” 

It is true that these early managers sub- 
mitted reports to the councils; they brought 
in their budget proposals, and the substance 
of both called for decisions on policy mat- 
ters. However, in those early days munic- 
ipal problems were very largely problems 
of physical plant—paving, waterworks, sew- 
erage facilities, and so on. Citizens were 
reasonably agreed on what they wanted; 
their problems were how to get the best 
facilities for the lowest cost and how to 
pay for improvements. Such problems are 
basically ones of engineering and public 
finance; they are what we might term prob- 
lems of a technical nature. And the answers 
need be technical rather than political. For 
example, there are sound and unsound ways 
of paving a street—not Republican or Dem- 
ocratic ways of paving. And the same can 
be said of ways of financing public improve- 
ments. 
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Therefore these early managers quite sin- 
cerely disclaimed having any part in decid- 
ing policy quiestions. Politics meant the 
spoils system which the people wanted to 
get rid of, and with this the managers agreed. 
They would substitute the merit system for 
the spoils system. 

This analysis of the situation, as seen 
by the early managers, will fit reasonably 
well with the situation in many cities today. 
I am referring to small and middle-sized 
cities with homogeneous populations and 
a history of steady but reasonably slow 
growth. In these communities we still have 
agreement on public matters and there is 
a community consensus on most problems. 

The original mold which cast the man- 
ager in the role of a colorless, inconspicuous 
administrator, who had no interest in the 
policies he was to administer, proved too 
small to fit the needs of our 20th century 
American cities. The manager was expected 
to advise the council on policy matters, 
and did so. However, the early manager 
never thought of this activity as political 
leadership or even as policy-making. 


Po.icy FORMATION 


Gradually the pattern of looking to the 
manager for proposals to implement or carry 
out policies the council had agreed upon 
was extended to expecting the manager to 
recommend policies for meeting problems 
that arose from time to time. The reasons 
for this are fairly clear: The manager is 
at the center of the administrative machine 
and so is the best informed person on these 
matters. Too, as a professional adminis- 
trator, he often is more experienced than 
councilmen in matters of the kind that come 
before the council. 

Furthermore, most councilmen are busy 
men, and neither enjoy nor do well the job 
of making public speeches. They looked 
with definite favor upon having the city 
manager take over this chore or seeing to 
it that someone else did it. 

Managers are dedicated to good govern- 
ment and are acutely aware of their respon- 
sibilities. Being human, they sometimes be- 
came impatient with councils that seemed 
to be unable or unwilling to live up to 


their responsibilities. In such crises they 
sometimes moved into this breach and as- 
sumed some policy responsibilities. That is 
to say, they tended to expand the council’s 
scope of decision-making when they were 
convinced that prompt action was required. 
They undertook to explain municipal poli- 
cies to the people. 

The City Manager’s Code of Ethics re- 
flects this development. In the 1924 Code 
the manager was admonished “‘to keep the 
community informed of the plans and pur- 
poses of the administration.” In the 1938 
Code this was changed to read “The city 
manager keeps the community informed on 
municipal affairs.” Thus we moved from 
keeping the community informed on ‘“‘the 
plans and purposes of the administration” 
to the broader term of keeping it informed 
on ‘“‘municipal affairs.” 

Then in the 1952 Code the clause about 
keeping the community informed was con- 
tinued, and one additional clause of high 
significance was added. Whereas the 1938 
Code provided that the manager “leaves 
to the council the defense of policies which 
may be criticized,” the 1952 Code states: 
“The city manager defends municipal poli- 
cies publicly only after consideration and 
adoption of such policies by the council.” 
In other words, the gag has been taken 
off the manager except for one very basic 
and tremendously important tenet—a tenet 
carried through all the City Manager Codes 
of Ethics—that is: ““The manager may not 
place himself publicly in opposition to the 
council on matters of policy.” 

Developments in the past two decades 
have strengthened and intensified the lead- 
ership role of the manager. Technologically, 
we have moved on to where most of our 
problems can be dealt with adequately only 
by specialists—specialists in planning, in ed- 
ucation, in traffic control, in finance, in 
personnel, and in other fields. The rise of 
the specialist has called for the rise of the 
generalist to coordinate the work of the 
specialists and to enforce responsibility. 

No serious student of government would 
contend that you can successfully elect spe- 
cialists. And the lay citizen cannot be ex- 
pected to know enough about each of these 
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specialties to form a sound judgment about 
the quality of the work done. This assign- 
ment must go to the general administrator, 
who is an expert generalist as it were. In 
local government this has become the re- 
sponsibility of the city manager. The city 
manager is the keystone in the arch of 
responsibility. He is the link between a 
busy, harassed group of functional experts 
and the angry, frustrated citizens. 

Accompanying these developments, there 
has become evident, it seems to me, a rising 
and spreading political consciousness among 
groups of people who in former years did 
not bother to participate in local affairs. 
These groups are bringing their own values 
as to what constitutes good government— 
values that include positive programs of 
service we did not even think of 20 years 
ago. This development is particularly sig- 
nificant in rapidly growing metropolitan 
communities. And it is in these communities 
that the problems are the most complex 
and difficult to grasp, let alone solve—and 
where the people are the least homogeneous 
and the least in accord on the programs 
and policies to be carried out. 

Brooks Adams, who I think was one of 
our profoundest students of American life, 
wrote: “There can be no doubt that the 
modern environment is changing faster than 
any environment ever previously changed; 

.and therefore modern civilization has 
unprecedented need of the administrative 
or generalizing mind.” 

Not only is our society more complex 
and difficult than any in history, but it 
is dynamic. As a consequence, we face a 
seeming paradox—we must assure social 
stability by facilitating social change. To 
put this in different words, we face the 
task of directing society from the present 
to the new in the future in such a way 
that people’s habits, traditions, and beliefs 
will not be destroyed. This means that we 
must not merely guide direct change. We 


must resist the speed of change so that 
we Can, as a people, absorb and comprehend 
such change. 

If we fail to do this, we as a people become 
bewildered and confused. We lose our bear- 
ings, as it were, and are inclined to act 
blindly. We may refuse to face realities. 
Disturbing evidences of this danger present 
themselves in the unwillingness or inability 
of some communities to face up to and work 
out solutions to their problems. Such pa- 
ralysis of government at the local level mere- 
ly transfers the task of solution to the state 
or federal governments—a chore that these 
governments don’t want and that they are 
not really able to cope with. 

The city manager of today, because of 
his experience, because of his record of 
achievement, and because of his position 
at the center of the flow of information con- 
cerning urban problems, inescapably finds 
himself in a position of community leader- 
ship. He must face up to the awesome re- 
sponsibility of helping his community mo- 
bilize its intelligence and resources to meet 
the complex problems that are crowding 
in. I know of no other official sufficiently 
informed to do this. 

To me, as an interested observer, as I 
contemplate upon what I think is happen- 
ing, the prospects for the future are almost 
frightening. But perhaps I am a timid soul. 
This much seems clear to me. The very 
complexiy and dynamic character of the 
problems that confront our exploding urban 
communities are placing city managers in 
strategic positions of tremendous import and 
strain. I have no doubt that these managers 
as a group have the moral character and 
the dedicated devotion to the public service 
demanded of them in this developing situa- 
tion. But I also believe that these problems 
will greatly heighten the political pressures 
upon city managers and challenge their 
position of relative stability in the govern- 
mental structure. 








II. Pitfalls City Managers Should Avoid 


By CHARLES D. GOFF* 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


HE total number of social and ad- 

ministrative pitfalls which a city man- 

ager ought to avoid are legion al- 
though the character and danger of most 
social pitfalls are discoverable before accept- 
ing an appointment as a manager. Others 
may exist in a man’s own personality, atti- 
tudes, and behavioral habits. Managerial 
folklore has marked other pitfalls which 
lie in the path of the city manager’s appli- 
cation of administrative policies. 

Previous advisors on sound managerial 
practice have itemized long lists of personali- 
ty characteristics and procedural behavior- 
isms which successful city managers should 
exhibit.! This version of managerial “‘don’t’s” 
will suggest pitfalls to be avoided if the 
manager wants to improve his probability 
of achieving job security and to protect 
his city from the threat of manager plan 
abandonment. 


BEFORE APPOINTMENT 
One pitfall which a personal survey of 
a city will disclose to an applicant for a 
job as city manager is that the lure of 
a high salary may tend to obscure tough 


* Eprror’s Nore: Dr. Goff was on the faculty 
of the Milwaukee Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from 1947 to 1956 when it 
was merged with Milwaukee State College to form 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. He cur- 
rently is working on a study of council-manager 
abandonments in six Wisconsin cities—Ashland, 
Kenosha, Madison, Rhinelander, Stevens Point, 
and Superior—and a history of the council-manager 
plan in Wisconsin. 


1 Recent analysts of the characteristics of success- 
ful managers include L. P. Cookingham, ‘‘Guide- 
posts for City Managers,’’ Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
April, 1956; Mark E. Keane, ““Management Per- 
spectives: A Look at Ourselves as Managers,” 
Pustic MANAGEMENT, April, 1956; Orin F. Nolt- 
ing, ‘““The City Manager of Tomorrow,” Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT, October, 1958; Carleton F. Sharpe, 
“What It Takes To Be a Good Administrator,” 
Pustic MANAGEMENT, November, 1953; Kent 
Mathewson, ‘“‘Leadership Functions of the Man- 
ager,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, March, 1955; B. H. 
Cruce, ‘““What It Takes from A to Izzard To 
Be a City Manager,” American City, June 1953. 
See also Guideposts on Assuming a City Manager Posi- 
tion (Chicago: The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1957). 


problems which the applicant is not yet 
able to solve. Some men can mature quickly 
in a crisis involving effective management 
of a larger municipal organization than they 
have ever led before. Others would be better 
off to get more seasoning in a city they 
can handle than to be enticed by high 
salary into accepting a job which proves 
administratively to be beyond them. 

Another pitfall is to accept an appoint- 
ment in a city having a newspaper editor 
or publisher who is militantly opposed to 
the manager plan. In many cities the news- 
paper editor, more than any other person, 
can make or break you. The bitter, unre- 
lenting opposition of an editor leading a 
daily war dance in his news columns for the 
manager’s scalp, and for abandonment fof 
the manager plan as well, is difficult to 
survive. If you do take the job, get to know 
the city hall reporters on a personal and 
confidential basis. Better still, call upon the 
editor in his office at the very first oppor- 
tunity, or invite him to lunch. Strive for 
a friendly social contact. If you are reason- 
ably lucky, a good working relationship 
will result. 

Think carefully, too, about the trap in- 
volved in accepting appointment in a city 
which has adopted the manager plan as 
a last ditch panacea for basic economic 
and social problems. In a city which adopts 
the manager plan as a panacea for economic 
ills there has usually been a persistent history 
of poor business. Perhaps the population 
has been falling; perhaps natural resources 
in the region are becoming exhausted; or 
perhaps the city has an unusually large 
quota of manufacturing plants which have 
found it difficult to compete in national 
markets. 

In a city like this the people are likely 
to demand that the city manager produce 
miracles, including a rosy prosperity which, 
figuratively, features chickens in every pot 
and a Cadillac in every garage. This must 
be accompanied of course by an increase 
in municipal services and a reduction in 
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taxes. The council-manager plan in this 
case is regarded by the community as a 
kind of good luck charm to produce the pros- 
perity which has previously eluded them. 
Fortunately some city managers thrive on 
such a challenge. If the manager is unusually 
skillful, unusually energetic, personable, and 
can count on being lucky, he may just 
possibly be able to handle such a job. 


PITFALLS IN PERSONALITY OR BEHAVIOR 

Among the causes of council-manager 
abandonment the public often lists personal 
characteristics of the manager such as that 
he was cold, uncommunicative, or dicta- 
torial. Manager plan supporters discount 
these charges, but some hints of personal 
pitfalls for managers can be found among 
the charges of the political opposition. For 
example, the man who is habitually crude 
in his social contacts, who tells off-color 
stories, leers lewdly at the ladies, or who 
can’t hold his liquor gives the manager 
plan a bad name. Overfamiliarity is bit- 
terly resented; dishonesty is fatal. The man 
who scandalously overextends his charge 
accounts will have a short lease on man- 
agerial life. Even deafness on the part of 
a manager who refused to get a hearing 
aid has been interpreted as cold indifference 
to public needs. Vanity in this case proved 
to be the managerial pitfall. 

Before accepting an appointment as a 
city manager, some men should ask them- 
selves whether they have a stomach ulcer 
temperament. If trouble or tension can stim- 
ulate a man to digest holes in his stomach 
so that he literally or actually feels he has 
no stomach left for his job, he is better 
off to get out of the manager ranks and 
find a less nerve-wracking job. This pitfall 
sometimes applies to a manager’s family 
who must at times acquire a relative im- 
perviousness to criticism of the manager 
or become nervous wrecks from the inevitable 
barbs of his opposition. 

Other managers have been labeled ‘‘cold 
fish’ by even their warmest supporters. 
Where a man’s manner actually is cold, 
or where he has a talent for offending people, 
he faces a pitfall of enormous proportions. 
It is one thing to recognize a weakness 
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in public relations, but it is often another 
thing for a manager to do enough about 
changing his personality so that he is able 
subsequently to stay out of trouble. Some 
otherwise excellent managers have found 
it necessary to leave the profession because 
of inability to avoid this pitfall. 

A personal pitfall for veteran managers 
is the trap of becoming an upper income 
citizen in personal beliefs and habits along 
with increases in the salary check. A city 
manager’s salary classifies him as an upper 
income citizen in comparison with most 
of the population. This pay may be little 
enough for the problems involved, but it 
does permit the manager to join a country 
club and to move in those pleasant social 
circles which include the young successful 
businessmen who live on the better side 
of town. 

Social contact with upper income citizens, 
whether at the bridge table, on the golf 
links, or at the luncheon club can be thor- 
oughly pleasant for the manager and his 
family. However, a real professional pitfall 
for the manager is to absorb the political 
prejudices and strongly conservative outlook 
which so many of these fine people possess. 
If you speak to the Rotarians or Kiwanis, 
for example, see that you balance your 
ticket by speaking before a veterans’ group, 
a union local, a church group, or the PTA. 
Retain your ability to think and act as aver- 
age Americans in your city do, or the public 
may turn on you some day for being iden- 
tified too exclusively with a single social 
group. 

Can your personal behavior be considered 
untypical of the region in which you live? 
Presumably a southerner, everything else 
being equal, would fit in best socially in 
a southern town. Presumably a New Eng- 
lander would fit in best in New England, 
and a rough diamond westerner would find 
it difficult to fit into a sophisticated suburban 
community. A manager must be in tune 
with the social habits and customs of a 
community if he is to be successful. 

Another kind of personal trap which man- 
agers should avoid is the pitfall of taking 
a job so seriously that no time ever is taken 
to relax. Some managers have remained 
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so continuously on the firing line that they 
have never taken vacations. This is a pitfall 
which managers of small cities can easily 
fall into. The manager of a small city has 
little staff assistance, yet he has so many 
meetings to go to and contacts to maintain 
that he can easily spend too many hours 
on his job. Night work on high priority 
problems occasionally is necessary, but a 
manager in his own self-interest needs to 
delegate enough to provide time to relax 
and enjoy himself and his family outside 
his working world. He should plan to get 
out of town for vacations if even for only 
a day or two. 

Carleton F. Sharpe and his 1954 ICMA 
annual conference panel expressed this well 
when they wrote: 

People want their manager to be “human.” 
If he has a family, they expect him to enjoy 
his family and will not admire him for neglecting 
them while he spends night and day at his 
job. They expect him to have pleasures as they 
do and like to see him enjoying life at the 
beach, golf club, picnic grounds, theatre, and 
concert. They want him to be a well-rounded 
man with interests beyond the limits of his city 
hall job. . ; 

Corollary to not taking the time to relax 
is the personal pitfall of being so eager 
to get to work on the next big job that 
the manager shows impatience with a citi- 
zen’s complaint and appears unwilling to 
spend the time to see the citizen’s side of 
a problem. The manager may be fuming 
inwardly at the loss of time involved. He 
may not agree with the citizen’s appraisal 
of the problem, but “‘no person who comes 
to the manager believes he is wasting the 
manager’s time.”* In such a situation he 
needs to turn on his best self-discipline 
and listening manner, then apply himself 
to understanding the citizen’s side of the 
problem. This potential pitfall can be turned 
into a public relations victory by a genuine 
willingness to listen carefully followed by 
a willingness to explain to the citizen the 
reasoning behind the council’s policy. 


2 See Carleton F. Sharpe, ‘‘Relations of the Man- 
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A pitfall into which some managers in 
every state seem to fall is in being a ““hedge- 
hopper,” i.e., a manager who moves too 
quickly from one city to the next. The 
hedge-hopper species may profit personally 
from moving on to a bigger city with a 
more attractive salary. He may feel he has 
learned all the lessons which the small town 
can teach him, and as an ambitious young 
hedge-hopper he is very eager to jump to 
the big cities as fast as possible. The trouble 
of course is that such conduct gives the 
council-manager plan a bad name in small 
towns, and they soon think they cannot 
attract a good manager long enough to 
do a good job. All it takes is an example 
or two of a manager moving on too quickly, 
and the city council may be tempted to 
open the appointment to a home-town can- 
didate. This is serious if the home-town 
man lacks education and a professional atti- 
tude, but he has the superior virtue in the 
council’s eyes of being willing to live in 
the city permanently. The hedge-hopping 
manager has caused the council in this case 
to settle for a second-best kind of man. 
He may also have struck the first blow 
which ultimately will result in a manager 
abandonment campaign. 

A moral pitfall for managers is to accept 
entertainment, gifts, or favors from salesmen 
of equipment, materials, or services. Every 
manager has had salesmen call upon him 
who were interested in selling items from 
paper clips to fire trucks. It is often con- 
venient to talk over the problem in a local 
restaurant, over a cup of coffee, or perhaps 
over a martini and a meal. How much enter- 
tainment is it ethical to accept? A martini 
and a meal seldom corrupt a man, but what 
about a case of Scotch at Christmas time? 
What about box seat tickets to prominent 
athletic events? What about unusual dis- 
counts on personal purchases or week-end 
trips paid for by the salesman’s expense 
account? At what point does the business- 
man-lobbyist obligate the manager to favor 
his product? 

The public’s tolerance for the gifts which 
a public servant is allowed to accept with 
propriety probably is defined by the top 
limit of gift which the humblest taxpayer 
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would think trivial. A turkey may not mean 
much to you, but how would it appear to 
the humblest family in town? Neither should 
it be forgotten that federal officials of both 
political parties in this very decade have 
had their careers blighted by indiscreet ac- 
ceptance of mink coats, vicufia coats, deep 
freezers, and the loan of oriental rugs. 

Another kind of pitfall into which all 
of us fall from time to time is in being 
mentally inflexible. The manager who is 
mentally inflexible, operates his city “ac- 
cording to the book,” applying standard 
solutions without question and without re- 
gard for any “pinching of the shoe.” Most 
of the time, I suppose, this approach works 
well enough, but the man who is mentally 
inflexible seems to think that there is only 
one way to solve the problem, namely, the 
way it has always been done. He fails to 
visualize other solutions which might be 
better for the city in the long run. The 
mentally inflexible manager often has tre- 
mendous talent for ignoring the human fac- 
tors or the political currents which might 
make another solution more desirable. 

A pitfall similar to mental inflexibility 
is the nearly universal dogma among coun- 
cil-manager people that representation of 
the electorate by a council elected at large 
is the only correct or proper way to repre- 
sent the public. When city managers believe 
that the classic formula of a small council 
elected at large is the best in all circum- 
stances and for all time, they are being 
mentally inflexible and short sighted. Most 
managers feel they can work with whatever 
form of representation exists, but the man 
who resists a strong and sincere desire by 
the council or the public to increase the 
size of the council or to broaden the base 
of its representation simply because the in- 
novation doesn’t coincide with the classic 
model may actually be striking the first 
blow in killing the council-manager plan. 

In my opinion it is wrong to be com- 
placent about dissatisfaction with a small 
council elected at large when there are 
persisting ground swells of political opposi- 
tion. Managers should be more sensitive 
to community criticism of the organization 
of the council-manager plan and be willing 
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to see experimentation with reorganization. 
Don’t be afraid to give election by wards 
or election of the mayor at large a try. 
Your willingness to go part way in adjusting 
real or fancied problems may conceivably 
save you your job and save the manager 
plan from abandonment. 

Another pitfall of personal conduct is 
for a manager to be high-handed or un- 
compromising in behalf of a policy which 
the manager knows is accepted practice 
elsewhere, but which the public is reluctant 
to adopt. Reassessment and the adoption 
of civil service are my top nominations of 
practices which all the books say are de- 
sirable, but which are hot political issues 
in many American municipalities. 

You may have sold the council on the 
logic and correctness of a reassessment pro- 
gram, for example, but this does not mean 
that the public has been sold on it. Timing 
is all important here. Try not to start your 
program until you have given the public 
time to become well informed on the neces- 
sity for the new program. For the manager 
himself the best counsel in such a situation 
is to exercise the virtue of patience. 

Have you even wondered about the social 
traps in this business? One social trap is 
getting the reputation for being Puritanical 
or hopelessly stuffy. Another social trap is 
knowing how far you dare go in accepting 
social invitations involving council members. 
These people can be nice to know; they 
can be stimulating and fun. The problem 
is that, unconsciously, you will get to like 
a few councilmen and their wives better 
than some of the remaining council mem- 
bers. Those people for whom you have less 
enthusiasm can easily resent your being too 
friendly with what they may conclude is 
the other clique. The result will be that if 
you get the reputation of being the clique’s 
*‘man,” you will have succeeded in splitting 
the council right down the middle, and 
you may soon have to start looking for 
another job. 


APPLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 

The worst administrative pitfall I can 
think of is for a manager to become the 
stooge, the front, for a majority faction on 
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the council which is governing the city only 
in its own selfish interest. This happens 
but rarely, and I have never seen a profes- 
sionally minded manager in this position. 
It does happen sometimes to a cheerful 
amateur who is the willing tool of a political 
faction which has temporarily come to dom- 
inate the council, but which really is an 
ideological throw-back to the political boss- 
ism of premanager times. 

The man who becomes a stooge for an 
essentially antimanager plan faction in con- 
trol of the council is ordinarily a home-town 
man who has had little previous administra- 
tive experience, is contemptuous of ICMA 
standards, positively ridicules the Code of 
Ethics, and, from the viewpoint of pro- 
fessional managers, holds his title of city 
manager in name only. Unfortunately there 
have been managers like this, and their 
influence on the manager plan appears al- 
ways to have been corrosive. 

Another administrative pitfall is for a 
manager to encroach on policy because the 
council hasn’t exercised sufficient leadership 
to get the job done. This is an old difficulty, 
although it isn’t believed today that you 
really can separate policy from administra- 
tion in any sharply defined fashion. En- 
croachment on the council is particularly 
apt to trap the manager who believes that 
the most important thing in a crisis is to 
get the job done, even though this means 
hurrying the council’s consideration of the 
policy problem. 

A current illustration of this involves city 
policy in dealing with the Dutch Elm dis- 
ease. Where elm disease threatens irrepar- 
able loss of shade trees and a catastrophic 
spread of the disease, there has been temp- 
tation for the manager to hurry the council’s 
consideration of the policy problem involved. 
The penalty has been that citizens who were 
unimpressed by the need for instant action 
have been tempted to yell “dictator” at the 
manager and to charge the council with being 
a “rubber stamp” for the manager’s recom- 
mendations. 
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A pitfall into which most defenders of 
the council-manager plan fall is to overwork 
the parallel between the operation of a 
business corporation’s board of directors and 
the city council. It’s about time manager 
supporters started to do something not only 
to develop more representative councils but 
to develop more vigorous and well-informed 
councils. Our cities need intelligently active 
participation in policy formation by our 
councilmen, not just a corporation board 
of directors which sits back and lets the 
manager do the whole job. Effective criti- 
cism and a careful weighing of policy priori- 
ties are fully as important as to keep the 
dirt flying once the policy has been agreed 
upon. 

A pitfall which a personal sense of humor 
will help a manager to avoid is to not take 
a position for or against a seemingly trivial 
policy matter which the council has endorsed 
but which some sections of the public may 
vigorously oppose. The removal of shade 
trees may appear desirable to the council 
but appear to be a destruction of irreplace- 
able esthetic values to embattled tree lovers. 
The council may be moved to restrict the 
areas where dogs may be walked or to 
restrict the nocturnal prowlings of house 
cats, but the pet owners’ indignation can 
be astounding. Even pigeons and song birds 
have many admirers who protest bitterly 
against council authorization of insecticides 
which contribute, in their opinion, to the 
death of birds or to driving them away 
from the community. 

There are times when a manager should 
stand before the community and fight for 
a policy which the council has approved, 
and there are times when he should know 
enough to duck. When such a policy is 
endorsed by the council, it may provide 
a time for the manager to duck by letting 
the council take full credit for the cat or- 
dinance after the manager has advised them 
not to touch the question with a 10-foot pole. 











Ill. The City Manager’s View of His Job 


By C. A. MILLER* 
City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 


ET me point out first that city man- 
agers generally agree on some points 
about their jobs: “There is never 

a dull moment in a city manager’s life’’; 
or “City managers must be immune to 
abuse,” or “‘City managers receive less pay 
than in jobs of comparable responsibility 
in industry and commerce.”’ I am sure no 
one will question these three statements, 
especially the one about pay. Beyond that, 
however, opinions differ from manager to 
manager depending upon a large number 
of factors, and even the job philosophy of 
any given manager changes with the passage 
of time. 

My span of service goes back to the 
time when meetings of my state association 
were attended by about eight or 10 man- 
agers who got together in a hotel room, 
tilted their chairs back against the walls, 
and talked informally about anything that 
entered their heads. Contrast this with the 
present meetings of the same group which 
are conducted under the auspices of the 
state university with a pre-arranged program 
and contributions by recognized experts in 
public management. The hotel room is no 
longer adequate; it now takes an auditorium. 
So it is quite apparent that the constantly 
increasing number of municipalities embrac- 
ing the council-manager plan has brought 
with it changes in the attitudes of managers 
toward their profession. 

It has been said that when the council- 
manager plan was getting started the man- 
ager was an engineer with a sign ‘“‘Manager”’ 
on the door. There was no profession. The 
manager was mainly “‘an operating engineer 
cutting footpaths through the jungle.” That 
happened to be my only qualification for 
entrance into the profession. I secured my 
first job as a manager because I was an 

* Eprror’s Norte: After state, county, and mu- 
nicipal work in engineering, Mr. Miller began his 
manager career in 1936 in Grayling, Michigan, 
followed by appointments in Kingsford and Traverse 
City, Michigan. He has been in his present position 
since June, 1949, andwas a vice-president of the In- 


ternational City Managers’ Association from 1956 
to 1958. 


engineer, and the town thought they needed 
one since their problems were mostly of 
an engineering nature. Some managers are 
still hired because of their knowledge of 
engineering, but the number is continually 
decreasing. No longer is the city engineer 
promoted to the job of city manager without 
regard for his other qualifications. 

Managers and councils now accept the 
idea that a liberal education and a college 
degree are desirable prerequisites for en- 
trance to the profession. This is demonstrated 
by the record for 1957 which shows that 
of the 339 appointments as city managers, 
33 per cent were promotions of managers 
from one city to another; 10 per cent were 
managers re-entering the profession; 17 per 
cent were assistant managers, administrative 
assistants, and interns; and 25 per cent were 
from other governmental positions. Only 
11 per cent were from outside the govern- 
mental field, and 2 per cent were unknown. 
All of this suggests that the general public 
is now abandoning the old concept that 
governmental positions are so simple that 
they may be performed by anyone. 

I think too that managers’ jobs now in- 
volve much less attention to operating detail 
than formerly. It is now necessary to give 
much more time to organization, staffing, 
training, coordination and direction, public 
relations, and reporting. The manager is 
no longer an operating technician but is 
a respected man in the community who 
heads its rnost important organization. 

But what of the managers themselves? 
Have their personal characteristics changed 
over the first half century of their profession- 
al existence? What are their desires, fears, 
hopes? To what do they aspire? What char- 
acteristics do they have in common? What 
makes them tick? 


UNPLEASANT JOB CHARACTERISTICS 


Since in any profession not all of the 
job characteristics are pleasing, it might 
be well to mention some of the unpleasant 
ones first so that the pleasant ones may 
be left uppermost in our minds. 
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Insecurity. First, on the unpleasant side, 
most managers suffer from a sense of in- 
security. Since it is an established principle 
of the profession that the manager’s appoint- 
ment is for an indefinite term, his relation- 
ship with the council cannot help but be 
of personal concern. Depending then upon 
the pleasantness of this relationship, the 
idea of insecurity may almost never occur 
to a manager or it may be with him con- 
stantly. Most are aware of it in some degree 
even though they do not express it openly. 

Frustration. Second, most managers suffer 
a sense of frustration, even though in a 
minor degree. By the very nature of his 
position the manager must sometimes stand 
idly by and observe things which he would 
like to change. But he cannot because this 
involves changing uninformed and intoler- 
ant public opinion to the point where it will 
abandon traditional concepts which have 
been ingrained in its thoughts for many years. 
Managers do not become discouraged at such 
frustrations; rather they spend more effort 
on those things where the chances of ac- 
complishment are greater. All managers 
must learn to cope with frustration; other- 
wise they cannot long continue in the pro- 
fession. 

Public Life. Third, managers are reconciled 
to their “‘goldfish bowl’ existence. They 
know that their mistakes, real or fancied, 
will be pounced on by the news media 
and may become subjects of heated dis- 
cussion by large sections of the people, mafiy 
of whom do not have the facts and some 
of whom do not have proper insight into 
the subject. They know that the faintest 
hint of any idea by the city manager is 
broadcast hither and yon and that people 
have formed opinions before the manager 
and the council have even reached their 
own conclusions. While I may cite the “‘gold- 
fish bowl” existence as an unpleasant char- 
acteristic of the manager’s job, let me hasten 
to point out that all managers agree that 
taking the public into full confidence is 
one duty which must never be neglected. 
It has been demonstrated time and again 
that the power of the public to appraise 
and accept or reject is one of democracy’s 
greatest assets. 


PosiTIVE Jos CHARACTERISTICS 

As to the pleasant or positive characteris- 
tics of the profession, any enumeration cer- 
tainly should include the fact that city man- 
agers, like their counterparts in industry and 
commerce, strive for definite goals. There 
have been many definitions of the goals 
of municipal management. It has been said 
that “the principal goal of management 
is sound municipal policy and administra- 
tion” or that “the goal of management 
is effective service to people in the right 
amount at the right time and place supplied 
continuously and fairly and always improv- 
ing in quality and performance.” 

Municipal Goals. The average manager 
probably gives little thought to such ab- 
stractions. He uses simpler terms when he 
states that the twin beacons of municipal 
management are efficiency and economy. 
He has his own definition of economy too. 
He does not measure it in terms of cash, 
profit, or dividends for the stockholders, 
but rather as doing the appropriate job 
with the least use of men, materials, and 
time resulting in either less cost to the tax- 
payer or better service at the same cost. 

How does the manager react in his striv- 
ing to reach these goals? As with all ad- 
ministrators, the pleasure of accomplish- 
ment is a very potent drive. The manager 
must accomplish and achieve his goals in 
order to be happy. The increased prestige 
and additional income which come with 
success are important, but the continual 
stimulation of tasks well done is the man- 
ager’s principal source of motivation. 

In this striving for accomplishment, man- 
agers have developed certain characteristics 
which are basic to their operations. They 
are progressive, are continually on the look- 
out for something new, and are forever 
correcting unsatisfactory situations. Man- 
agers are result getters. They are not content 
to take care of business as it comes to 
them but are rather interested in an aggres- 
sive program for improved services. 

Decision-Makers. Managers have learned 
they cannot pass their problems to others, 
and their success or failure hinges on their 
own decisions. They must place great re- 
liance on their own judgment even though 
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facts and opinions may have been assembled 
by others. And finally, managers have dis- 
covered that municipal government offers 
a tremendous opportunity for the satisfaction 
that comes with striving for and reaching a 
goal. In few if any other professions is there 
so much chance for self-satisfaction in attain- 
ment. 

Teamwork. A second positive characteristic 
of city managers is that they are exponents 
of teamwork. Where, for example, is the 
need for teamwork greater than in the re- 
lationship of the manager and the council? 
And in what endeavor are so many obstacles 
placed in the path of team spirit, since 
one of the characteristics of the democratic 
system is that persons elected to public office 
do not all agree on the objectives of govern- 
ment? In the absence, then, of a common 
understanding of the ends sought, the at- 
tempt to provide teamwork can only be 
said to have started under a severe handicap. 
To make matters worse, no one has yet 
come up with a convenient and precise 
definition of the difference between policy 
and administration, so the art of promoting 
team spirit with the council suffers yet a 
further handicap. Despite these handicaps, 
by one device or another, managers have 
developed a high degree of teamwork with 
councils and have obtained the respect and 
admiration of councils. 

Although reasons beyond the manager’s 
control may limit teamwork with the coun- 
cil, no valid reason exists for failure to 
instill teamwork among employees, particu- 
larly among staff members and department- 
al heads, for they at least should agree 
upon objectives. 

But why is this so important? Govern- 
mental organization is not just a lot of 
people who are busy doing definite jobs, 
nor is it just a collection of different programs 
each designed to meet some public need. 
Rather, a governmental organization is a 
group of people working together on differ- 
ent but interrelated programs. However, 
cooperation and teamwork do not arise spon- 
taneously. A group of people just don’t 
work together; they have to be brought 
together and kept together, and that is a 
manager’s job. 
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Managers have found that teamwork 
pays. They have found that it is smart 
business to make everyone feel that they 
belong. They have found that administra- 
tion in the right spirit evokes responsibility 
in the same spirit and thus affects and 
pervades the whole organization. Through 
such teamwork they can obtain and main- 
tain the respect of the council, the em- 
ployees, and the public. 

Role of the Council. Third on the list of 
positive characteristics of city managers is 
their profound respect for the political re- 
sponsibility of the city council. Managers 
themselves are not in complete agreement 
on this point. The younger ones think that 
older managers are inclined to compromise 
their ideals in order to suit the political 
problems of the council, whereas the older 
managers believe that the younger ones are 
impatient with democracy and are unwilling 
to postpone full attainment of their objec- 
tives until later. 

Yet all managers, old and young, believe 
that the manager who has contempt for the 
difficult role of the politician and the elected 
official is in the wrong profession, as he will 
discover all too soon. The manager recog- 
nizes that the right of the people to consent 
to and choose their government carries with 
it the possibility that the electorate may 
choose seemingly unqualified officials. Al- 
though the manager may lament the fact 
that he frequently has to deal with such 
persons, he understands that the principle 
of free elections is so fundamental in demo- 
cratic government that he can afford to 
put up with occasional unsatisfactory results. 

Persuasion and Compromise. Fourth, man- 
agers are persuaders and compromisers for 
therein lies the key to their success. If a 
manager is not born with a talent for per- 
suasiveness, he must develop it. He learns 
that he cannot throw his weight around and 
must use reason rather than authority. He 
must learn the art of compromise. He must 
learn how to mediate between conflicting 
interests and yet retain the respect of the 
participants. He must learn how to mediate 
between councilmen who may have differ- 
ent ideas as to the objectives of municipal 
government. Most important of all, he must 
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learn how to compromise issues without 
compromising himself. Managers are essen- 
tially compromisers, and compromising is 
one of the most difficult of the persuasive 
arts. 

Professional Status. The fifth positive char- 
acteristic of the city manager is that he is 
fiercely proud of his professional status. If 
you will but listen to conversations of a 
group of managers assembled anywhere, you 
will observe that they throw out their chests 
when they speak of their jobs. This sense 
of ego may perhaps be the result of con- 
tinuous publicity which the manager re- 
ceives, but in any event it is genuine pride. 
It may also be because his main goal is serv- 
vice to the public rather than the mundane 
objective of financial gain for the stock- 
holders. Even though a manager might be 
willing to trade jobs and pay checks with 
administrators in private enterprise, he still 
believes that his job of service to his fellow 
men is of greater worth. 

Professional Knowledge. A sixth positive 
characteristic of city managers is their will- 
ingness to learn and to share their profes- 
sional knowledge. Whereas in private busi- 
ness new techniques usually are closely 
guarded secrets, the developments in the 
art of management are discussed by man- 
agers openly, frankly, and practically as 
soon as they have occurred. If one manager 
has been able to make a new idea work 
in his city, it is an axiom of the profession 
that other managers will hear about it very 
soon. 

Managers are willing to train subordi- 
nates in the profession even though this 
results, at least in part, in benefits to other 
cities rather than the city of present em- 
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ployment. Witness the large number of in 
terns and graduates from public adminis- 
tration courses who have served for short 
periods on the staffs of certain cities only 
to be advanced to other cities within a 
short time. In what private enterprise is 
this found? None, to my knowledge. Train- 
ing for private business is available only 
to those candidates who have a reasonable 
expectancy of continuing with the particular 
organization that trains them. 

The outstanding example of managers’ 
willingness to learn is this conference which 
we are now attending, every session of which 
will start on time and will be devoted strictly 
to business. There will be no levity, and the 
participants will be earnest in their approach 
to municipal problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Much more could be said about this 


group of men in the world’s most interesting 
profession, but the most fitting way I can 
think of to close is to quote J. Bryan Mil- 
ler, a distingiushed Texan and president of 
ICMA in 1939, who said: 


I wonder how many of us appreciate what 
this profession means to us, individually and 
as a group. Has it ever occurred to you that 
when you were first appointed a city manager 
you fell heir to your most important business 
asset? I mean, of course, the status and the 
prestige of being a city manager. The position 
you hold, the salary you command, and the 
career that lies before you are much more than 
the product of your talents or the reward for 
your past achievements. They are, in part, your 
heritage from the hundreds of men who, by 
their service, their integrity, and their joint efforts 
toward self-improvement, have made the title 
of “City Manager” a badge of distinction and 
of honor. 











News of the Month 





Publishes Study on Policy Role 
of City Managers 


HE perceptions of city managers as to 

their role in developing municipal poli- 
cies is the subject of a report, The Role 
of the City Manager in Policy Formulation, issued 
in December by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The report was written by Clarence E. 
Ridley, former executive director of ICMA. 
It is based on experiences reported by 88 city 
managers in all parts of the United States, 
and supplemented by interviews with about 
one-half of these managers. The study was 
undertaken through a senior award from the 
Social Science Research Council. 

The close working relationships of man- 
ager and council in the formulation and 
development of policy are stressed repeated- 
ly in the report. The city manager’s role 
in the development of policy is described 
with relation to special interest groups, ad- 
visory committees, individual councilmen, 
and other sources. The complexity of the 
governmental process is illustrated by ex- 
amples reported by managers. 

Other chapters in the report deal with 
managerial methods for recommending poli- 
cy including written reports, oral reports, 
informal suggestions, advisory committees, 
the annual budget, and other methods; limi- 
tations on the manager’s role in policy with 
respect to- partisan political issues, moral 
and regulatory issues, and other matters; 
leadership roles of council and manager; 
sponsoring council-adopted policy; and an 
appraisal of the status of the city council. 


Adopts Record Retention 
and Disposal Schedule 

Fw Arbor, Michigan, recently approved 

a record retention and disposal sched- 
ule which has enabled the city to destroy 
tons of old, useless records that crowded 
filing and storage facilities. Eighteen cities, 
two villages, and 27 counties in Michigan 


have completed such schedules, most of 
them within the past five years. 

The schedule covers all city departments 
and offices and contains an automatic de- 
struction time table in conformance with 
state statutes. The schedule sets up a variety 
of time limits that various types of records 
must be kept. For example, the city ad- 
ministrator’s office will keep all correspond- 
ences and communications of a routine 
nature for two years; committee meetings 
and commission meetings, permanently; re- 
ports from the city administrator, two years; 
annual reports, permanently; monthly re- 
ports, two years; applications for employ- 
ment, one year; and purchasing requisitions, 
the current year plus two years. 

More than 11 tons of old city records 
thus far have been destroyed. Paper ac- 
cumulation and basement and attic storage 
space have been reduced by 75 per cent, 
and accumulations in departmental office 
files by about 20 per cent. Total costs, in- 
cluding inventory, scheduling, and dis- 
posal, were $1,150. 


Begins Governmental Studies to 
Provide Joint Programs 


HE term “massive cooperation” will 
be used for studies of common concern 
affecting five governments in the Salem, 
Oregon, area. The governments involved 
include two counties, the state government, 
the city of Salem, and one school district. 
Representatives of the five governments 
met recently and agreed on 17 functional 
areas to be studied for future cooperative 
relationships including air pollution, airport 
development, a cultural center, dog control, 
engineering, finances, fire protection, pur- 
chasing, and other services. The studies will 
be sponsored by citizen groups with staff 
services provided by the participating gov- 
ernments. 
Salem and Marion County have an- 
nounced their interest in all 17 of the pro- 
posed studies; Polk County has agreed to 
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participate in all but air pollution and pur- 
chasing; the school board will cooperate 
in 11 functional areas; and the state, through 
its department of finance and administra- 
tion, will participate in 10 studies. 

The movement originated in the 1958 
Salem budget message prepared by City 
Manager Kent Mathewson. Comment was 
made on expenditures recommended for six 
activities financed or administered jointly 
with one or more of the governments in 
the area. The further statement was made 
that over-all metropolitan government is 
“unacceptable” and that “‘massive coopera- 
tion can solve our intergovernmental prob- 
lems while building the finest community 
for the least possible cost.”’ 


Fees and Service Charges Are 
High-Cost Revenues 


EES and service charges for special serv- 

ices are not an effective means of raising 
municipal revenues. This conclusion was 
reached in a study made for the city council 
of Falls Church, Virginia. 

The collection of these fees and service 
charges involves numerous units of govern- 
ment and additional accounting records and 
reports. The net gain to the city in additional 
income will be lessened by the cost of col- 
lecting, accounting, and administration, as 
well as the purchase of additional equipment 
to handle increased work. 

Service charges and fees do not necessarily 
equalize the tax burden. First, both property 
and nonproperty owners must pay the same 
rates for the same services. And second, 
many nonproperty owners pay their share 
of taxation indirectly in the form of rent 
and in direct utility, personal property, and 
automobile taxes. 

The advantage of fees and service charges 
is that they show the citizen that govern- 
mental functions are costly to render and 
consequently should be used with discrim- 
ination. Instituting these charges may cause 
citizens to decrease their requests for special 
services. 

The survey covered all special services 
including water and sewer taps, police es- 
corts, refuse collection, review of subdivision 
plats, building inspections, pavement cuts, 


library fines, and many others. Each service 
was analyzed for present fee schedule, cost 
of service, work volume, present annual 
income, self-sustaining fee schedule, and the 
annual income from self-sustaining fees. The 
survey revealed that the city could achieve 
an additional $66,437 in annual income 
from self-sustaining fees and service charges. 
—Lewis Z. JOHNSTON, JR., city manager, 
Falls Church. 


Joint Agency Cooperation Needed 
in Urban Renewal 


OINT cooperation among social welfare 

and urban renewal agencies is needed 
to improve the welfare of the people in 
areas affected by urban renewal. A joint 
committee of housing and welfare leaders 
suggested that human values must be in- 
stilled into housing plans and projects. 

This committee recently issued a guide 
book (see City Hall Bookshelf) which lists 
a number of ways for social welfare and 
urban renewal agencies to work together 
to meet the needs of the people. 

The guide book points out that these 
agencies are working in a total community, 
not on projects with limited boundaries. A 
comprehensive, community-wide approach 
to urban renewal and social welfare prob- 
lems must be taken for objectives to be 
accomplished. Agencies concerned with the 
problem must be willing to experiment, 
to undertake research, to accept new ideas, 
and to improve homes and neighborhoods. 

The guide book considers five general 
problem areas: (1) better coordinated com- 
munity service programs in public health; 
(2) troubled and troublesome families in 
public housing projects; (3) family counsel- 
ing in the relocation of families displaced 
by redevelopment; (4) community organiza- 
tion workers in the neighborhood conserva- 
tion movement; and (5) housing problems 
of the elderly. 

Cooperation among various agencies al- 
ready is in progress. In Cincinnati, trained 
home advisors of the Better Housing League 
work on neighborhood conservation by 
teaching and encouraging better housekeep- 
ing in a deteriorating neighborhood. Child 
and Family Services of Portland, Maine, 
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a private casework agency, served as reloca- 
tion agency during a slum clearance project. 

The housing authority of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, is represented on the boards 
of social welfare agencies and also has in- 
service training that acquaints its staff with 
the social welfare resources of the communi- 
ty. In San Antonio, the housing authority 
and the community welfare council work 
closely to plan public housing units for the 
elderly. 


City and Business Cooperate for 
Industrial Development 


HE city government, the chamber of 

commerce, and a recently created in- 
dustrial development commission are work- 
ing together in Ukiah, California (10,250), 
to provide a better environment for indus- 
trial development. 

The five-member commission was created 
recently by ordinance and includes repre- 
sentatives from local commerce and indus- 
try. The chairman is a retired professor 
in forestry from Yale University. 

The commission will work on area-wide 
planning with the city government, especial- 
ly the planning commission; the chamber 
of commerce; and other local governments 
in the area. The industrial development 
commission and the city council have agreed 
that tax and other municipal subsidies will 
not be used. The commission is now studying 
a large parcel of city-owned land adjacent 
to the municipal airport for long-term leases. 
Ownership must be retained by the city 
to protect airport clear zones, but many 
types of buildings can be erected within 
the airport clearance patterns. Three com- 
panies are now negotiating for sites, and 
the commission has been authorized to offer 
informational and planning services from 
the city government.—Lye.t C. Casu, city 
manager, Ukiah. 


Voters Reject 200 Bond Issues 
in November Elections 


STIMATES of the November 4 state 
and local bond elections by the Daily 
Bond Buyer showed that voters rejected ap- 
proximately 200 state and local bond issues 
valued at $630,288,500 out of a total of 
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505 issues totalling $2,322,466,511. Thirty- 
two issues of the above total, valued at 
$12,410,600, still were undecided at the time 
of compilation. 

Four California issues of approximately 
$780 million for loans to school districts, 
loans to veterans, construction of state build- 
ings, and improvements in the San Fran- 
cisco Harbor constituted a large portion 
of the dollar value of the $1,679,767,411 
in bonds that were approved. 

A comparison with elections in 1957 and 
1956 shows that the 1958 voters were more 
stringent on large-scale spending and accrual 
of debt. The 1957 voters rejected $164.4 
million out of nearly $940 million in bonds. 
And in 1956 the people voted down only 
$211 million in bond issues out of $2,683 
million considered. 

Major municipal bond issues passed were 
Los Angeles, $22.5 million for flood control 
and $15 million for fire department improve- 
ments; Dayton, Ohio, $10 million for ex- 
pressways; Cincinnati, $12 million for school 
bonds; Philadelphia, $70 million for various 
municipal services; St. Paul, Minnesota, 
$10 million for water improvements; and 
Omaha, Nebraska, $8 million for sewerage 
facilities. 

Major municipal bond issues that were 
defeated were San Francisco, $38.6 million 
for various municipal improvements; Port- 
land, Oregon, $16.3 million for sundry mu- 
nicipal activities and $5 million for water- 
shed resources; Springfield, Oregon, $3.5 
million to buy facilities of a power and 
light company; and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
$20.5 million for school construction. 


Governments Step Up Programs 
for Air Pollution Control 


HE control of air pollution is in the news 

as Cities, states, and the federal govern- 
ment are taking steps to study the causes 
of pollution, adopt appropriate legislation, 
and improve the methods of protection and 
enforcement. 

Interest in the subject is evident from the 
nearly 1,000 representatives of municipal, 
county, state, and federal government agen- 
cies, industries, universities, and scientific 
groups who met in Washington, D. C., 
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November 18-20, at the first National Con- 
ference on Air Pollution. The conference 
was called by Surgeon General Leroy E. 
Burney of the United States Public Health 
Service to assess the current knowledge of 
air pollution and to consider practicable 
future programs and the specific respon- 
sibilities of public and private organizations. 
In the opening address Dr. Burney noted 
that the air respects no boundaries—geo- 
graphical, political, or disciplinary. He drew 
a parallel between the present knowledge 
of air pollution and that of foresighted lead- 
ers in the past who observed an association 
between urban filth and epidemic disease. 

The conferees broke up into discussion 
groups to develop recommendations for the 
group as a whole. The major recommenda- 
tions were the following: (1) extension and 
expansion of the federal air pollution act; 
(2) greater attention to recruitment and 
training of qualified persons to work on 
air pollution problems; (3) expansion of 
research to determine the health effects of 
pollutants; (4) additional research to devise 
effective controls for industrial emissions and 
emissions of automobile exhausts; and (5) 
endorsement of the policy contained in the 
federal air pollution act with respect to 
the assignment of responsibiliteis to state 
and local government air pollution control 
agencies and to industries and other institu- 
tions in formulating and carrying out air 
pollution abatement programs. 

The National Conference on Air Pollu- 
tion received wide-spread press, television, 
and radio coverage. The Public Health Serv- 
ice is preparing two reports on the confer- 
ence—a complete Conference Proceedings and 
a Highlights Report. 

The Air Pollution Control Association, 
an industry association with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, estimates that 9,500 communi- 
ties in the United States have an air pollu- 
tion problem and that 800 of these cities 
are of 25,000 or more population. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments reports that more 
than 2,000 communities have some legal 
machinery for regulating air pollution and 
that about 80 per cent of this legislation 
has been adopted since World War II. The 
Council reports also that about one-fourth 
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of the states have organized air pollution 
programs while health agencies in most of 
the remaining states are increasing their 
work in this field. 

The principal source of air pollution re- 
search is the Robert A. Taft Sanitary En- 
gineering Center in Cincinnati—a labora- 
tory of the Public Health Service for research 
on pollution in air, water, and food. The 
Center supervises the national air sampling 
network which has 170 stations in the United 
States. On the West Coast the Air Pollution 
Foundation (San Marino, California), in 
its fifth annual report, states that only two 
more years are needed for the basic research 
to provide solutions for the Los Angeles 
smog problem. The report notes, however, 
that the solutions developed for the Los 
Angeles area may not be applicable in other 
communities. 


Voters Repeal Firemen’s Wage 
and Hour Ordinances 

OTERS in Phoenix, Arizona, took de- 

cisive action to restore city council au- 
thority and responsibility for fixing wages 
and hours of city firemen. On November 25, 
at a special election, voters repealed two 
firemen’s initiated ordinances by a three-to- 
one margin. 

The first proposition on the ballot re- 
pealed an ordinance initiated by firemen 
and approved by the voters in 1947 to pro- 
vide a 48-hour week. The second proposi- 
tion repealed an ordinance initiated by fire- 
men in 1955 and passed by the city council 
under state supreme court order in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, to set a minimum hourly rate of 
pay of $2.05 and to tie firemen’s pay to the 
hourly rate for common labor negotiated in 
union contracts for the construction indus- 
try (currently $2.36 per hour). 

The election ended five years of contro- 
versy, including a state supreme court deci- 
sion that the initiated ordinances either had 
to be passed by the city council or submitted 
to the voters. Intensive campaigns for and 
against the ballot propositions preceded the 
election. The city council and a citizens’ 
committee emphasized two major points: 
the large increase in property taxes that 
would be needed and the duty and responsi- 
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bility of the council, as a representative 
body, to set wages and hours for all city 
employees. 

The city council has approved new sala- 
ries for firefighters with a maximum of $440 
per month and a 56-hour work week. The 
former maximum salary was $400 per 
month on a 48-hour week.—Ray W. Wi1L- 
SON, City manager, Phoenix. 


City-Federal Relations Theme 
of AMA Conference 


ITY-FEDERAL relations was the 

theme of the 35th annual American 
Municipal Congress held in Boston from 
November 30 to December 3 by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. More than 1,000 
municipal officials and other interested per- 
sons attended. Conference sessions dealt 
with such topics as urban redevelopment, 
municipal public relations, metropolitan 
areas, and civil defense. 

Congress delegates readopted their state- 
ment of National Municipal Policy for 1959 
with a number of changes relating to federal 
and local programs. Some of the major pol- 
icy changes and amendments included the 
foliowing: a federal government study of all 
national transportation systems with par- 
ticular attention to commuter railroad serv- 
ice in urban areas; expansion of the overseas 
program of the United States Information 
Agency to promote the People-to-People 
Program of municipal affiliations between 
cities in the United States and abroad; bas- 
ing state and federal grants-in-aid on the 
total of metropolitan areas rather than the 
population of particular units of govern- 
ment; urging the President to call a White 
House conference on urban affairs to devel- 
op a national urban policy; a joint study by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the Urban 
Renewal Administration to coordinate fed- 
eral highway planning, urban renewal pro- 
grams, and community planning; an in- 
crease in the federal urban planning assist- 
ance program for smaller cities; and in- 
creased federal aid programs for urban re- 
newal, airports, and aid to depressed areas. 

Announcement was made at the Congress 
of an AMA contract with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission for a study of 


the impact of the peacetime use of atomic 
energy on local governments with respect 
particularly to public health, public safety, 
fire protection, and zoning. The Govern- 
ment Public Relations Association, affiliated 
with AMA since its organization 10 years 
ago, was disbanded and a new AMA com- 
mittee on municipal public relations cre- 
ated. 

The new president of AMA for 1959 is 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, Cleveland, 
and the vice president is Mayor Raymond 
R. Tucker, St. Louis. 


Sixty-eight Council-Manager 
Adoptions Recorded in 1958 


RELIMINARY figures show that 68 

cities, towns, and counties were added 
to the council-manager directory in 1958 
making a grand total of 1,596 places with 
council-manager government at the end of 
1958. Final figures will be shown in Recent 
Council- Manager Developments and Directory of 
Council-Manager Cities to be issued in Feb- 
ruary by the International City Managers’ 
Association. Some of the larger communities 
that adopted this form of government in 
1958 include: Dothan, Alabama; Fresno and 
Pico Rivera, California; Decatur, Illinois; 
Wyoming, Michigan; and Windsor and 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 

The council-manager cities of Warwick 
and Newport News, Virginia, consolidated 
to become the city of Newport News. Monta 
Vista, California, officially changed its 
name to Montclair. Yakima, Washington, 
had adopted the council-manager plan in 
1957. However, in the spring of 1958 the 
state supreme court invalidated this elec- 
tion, and in a subsequent election the coun- 
cil manager plan was readopted. 

' Five cities voted to abandon the council- 
manager plan in 1958: Morehead and Pike- 
ville, Kentucky; Missoula, Montana; Altus, 
Oklahoma; and Superior, Wisconsin. Citi- 
zens in Claremont and Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
voted in 1957 to abandon the council-man- 
ager plan, but the abandonments did not be- 
come effective until 1958. Nineteen other 
communities were taken off the directory for 
failing to appoint a city manager or for re- 
pealing the council-manager ordinance. 








Recent Economic Trends 





HE economist, the businessman, and 

even the consumer view 1959 as a year 
for an economic surge which will lift the 
nation’s economy from its 1958 recession 
and start another spiral of business and 
industrial prosperity surpassing levels set in 
1957. 

A predicted record high Christmas sales 
volume, restocking of business inventories, 
increased activity in the durable goods in- 
dustries, increased governmental spending, 
a high level of personal income, and the con- 
sumer’s inclination to purchase new prod- 
ucts will combine to raise the Gross National 
Product to a record high of $460 billion and 
perhaps as high as $480 billion. The GNP 
was at its peak in the third quarter of 1957 
with $446 billion and at its low point during 
the first quarter of 1958 with $429 billion. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation in its 
12th annual opinion survey of 212 econ- 
omists in business, industry, government, 
education, and national organizations found 
that the word “‘recession,”’ which appeared 
frequently in the 1957 survey, has been 
replaced by the words “boom” and “in- 
flation.”” The general thinking is that the 
recession is over and that 1959 will experience 
greater economic development. The survey, 
however, showed that economic develop- 
ments in 1959 may bring about several 
adverse conditions which could have delayed 
reactions: (1) inflation, (2) excessive credit 
restrictions in connection with housing, (3) 
relatively slow decline in the number of 
unemployed, (4) lag in recovery of capital 
expenditures, (5) rise in government deficits, 
and (6) rise in wage rates. 


BusINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Nondurable and soft goods production 
were least affected during 1958. Statistics 
on the third quarter of 1958 indicate that 
soft goods, such as textiles, paper, and chem- 
icals, rose to record levels according to the 
First National Bank of Chicago’s Business 
and Economic Review for November, 1958. 
Production of hard goods, such as metal, 


machines, and construction materials, rose 
during the third quarter of 1958. Optimism 
prevailed in regard to the production and 
sale of electrical and household items which 
suffered sharp declines a year ago. 

Much of the recovery of the durable goods 
industry and even the extent of the entire 
economic trend during 1959 is dependent 
upon the public’s acceptance of the 1959 
automobiles. The estimated automobile pro- 
duction for 1958 (4.4 million units) declined 
approximately 40 per cent below that of 
1957—the poorest year since 1952. Hopeful 
predictions put the 1959 market at between 
five and six million units. 

Output in the steel industry has continued 
to rise since late summer. In August steel 
production was at 60 per cent of capacity; 
it rose 5 per cent during September, and 
by mid-November was 74 per cent of capac- 
ity, 2 per cent above the same period in 
1957. 

Although business men are continuing to 
reduce inventories, the rate of liquidation 
is much slower than prevailed earlier in 
1958, and in early 1959 the trend likely 
will be reversed. With the increase in sales 
due to the holiday buying and the already 
reduced inventories, both retail and whole- 
sale businesses will have to begin replenish- 
ing their stock. 

The year 1958 will produce one of the 
highest total harvests in this nation’s his- 
tory. Yields of all crops reach 113 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average, exceeding the pre- 
vious high of 106 per cent. Wheat produc- 
tion may attain a record of 1.4 billion bush- 
els, 50 per cent above 1957; the corn harvest 
is expected to be 2 per cent above 1957. 
Soybeans, barley, hay, and sorghum pro- 
duction also will be bumper crops. Even 
cotton crops will be up 6 per cent over 
1957 figures despite a 12 per cent decrease 
in acreage. The situation in agriculture, 
while it may not result in appreciable price 
reduction in food, has assisted in slowing 
the rise in the general cost of living. 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The federal government during 1958 took 
several specific actions to alleviate the effect 
of the recession especially in the federal-state 
highway programs, unemployment compen- 
sation, and home financing. Several major 
anti-recession laws either were not acted 
upon by Congress or were vetoed by the 
President. It is expected that the 86th Con- 
gress with its heavy Democratic majority 
will reconsider favorably many of these re- 
jected bills despite Presidential objections, 
particularly aid to urban renewal, an omni- 
bus housing act, aid to economically de- 
pressed areas, and airport construction. 

Estimated state-local highway capital out- 
lays for 1959 should be nearly $6.9 billion. 
School construction increased rapidly at the 
end of 1958, and contract awards on govern- 
mental projects for the first seven months 
in 1958 were 15 per cent above the same 
period in 1957. For the next four to five 
years capital spending by state and local 
government should average gains of $1.5 
billion annually. 

In the first 11 months of 1958, long-term 
state and local financing established an all- 
time high of $6,985 million, surpassing the 
1954 record by $443 million, with still one 
month to go. Interest rates on municipal 
bonds for the second half of 1958 rose some- 
what over such rates for early 1958 but 
have shown signs of remaining stable—at 
least during early 1959. According to the 
Bond Buyer's Index of 20 municipal bond 
average yields, interest rates in 1958 went 
from 2.91 per cent (May 1) to 3.59 per 
cent (September 4) but since have decreased 
steadily to 3.30 per cent (November 26). 


Prices AND WAGES 

The Consumer Price Index in August, 
1958, actually dropped slightly from July’s 
record high of 123.9 and remained un- 
changed in September and October. De- 
clines in food prices offset slight increases for 
wearing apparel, personal care, and trans- 
portation. 

Nevertheless, this situation will not con- 
tinue. The F. W. Dodge economic survey 
reports that nearly all of its participants 
thought that the Consumer Price Index 


will rise steadily during 1959 and, by De- 
cember, 1959, will be at 125.5. Several 
of the economists felt though that food 
prices will have a restraining influence. 

There is little doubt that wages and sal- 
aries will increase during 1959—but there 
is some question as to the rate of such 
increases. The persistent unemployment (3.8 
million people in October, 1958), constitut- 
ing 7.2 per cent of the potential labor force, 
may deter somewhat the increases in salaries 
and wages. 

The First National Bank of Chicago re- 
ported that the average factory work week 
continued to lengthen, and as a result over- 
time pay and higher wage rates boosted 
the average weekly earning from $84.35 
to $85.17, a new record. The Engineering 
News-Record Index indicated that construc- 
tion workers in 1958 received smaller wage 
increases during the period of January to 
September than for the same period in 1957. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The Engineering News-Record Index 
predicted that 1958 will establish new rec- 
ords in major construction such as highways, 
up 18 per cent; public housing, up 95 per 
cent; sewerage construction, up 8 per cent; 
and water works, up 8 per cent. Public 
works, other than housing, in 1958 will 
top 1957 totals by 9 per cent. 

According to the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, spending for new con- 
struction in 1959 will rise to a record $52.3 
billion, exceeding 1958's record total of $48.8 
billion. Private construction will be an esti- 
mated $35.2 billion, an increase of $1.4 
billion from 1958’s estimate of $33.8 billion. 
The 1959 total is expected to be largely 
in private projects. 

Total public and private housing starts 
for 1958 are estimated to reach 1,170,000 
and 1,200,000 for 1959. Home building for 
the first three quarters of 1958 was 7 per 
cent above the same period for 1957 mainly 
because of construction of FHA insured 
houses (26 per cent of all new houses under 
construction). Decline in willingness to in- 
vest in low interest rate mortgages may 
result in a noticeable drop in residential 
building. 








What Cities Are Doing 





Dedication of Park Lands 
ENSACOLA, Florida (50,954), has had 
three years of successful experience with 

a subdivision ordinance that requires dedication 
of 5 per cent of the subdivided area for park 
land or the cash equivalent. The ordinance pro- 
vides that 5 per cent of the gross area must 
be contributed by the subdivider to the city 
to provide space for parks, playgrounds, and 
playfields. For subdivided areas where parks are 
not included in the city’s comprehensive plan, 
the value of 5 per cent of the gross area of the 
undeveloped land is required in cash. An ap- 
praisal system has been developed to determine 
the monetery value. If the city manager and 
the subdivider fail to agree on the land value, 
each of the two appoints a professional land 
appraiser. The two appraisers then appoint a 
third appraiser, and the three serve as an arbi- 
tration board to determine the value. The arbi- 
tration decision is final. The money collected 
then can be used to consolidate land purchases 
in accordance with the comprehensive plan. 


Traffic Enforcement Briefs 

The traffic violations bureau in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
police department and the court, has been trans- 
ferred to the department of finance. Receipting 
and validating machines have been installed for 
traffic tickets, and the city has adopted the 
uniform traffic ticket. Four women civilians took 
over the work which was done formerly by 
uniformed members of the police department... . 
Great Falls, Montana, has replaced policemen 
with meter maids for checking downtown meters. 
... Portland, Oregon, has hired 16 meter maids 
to act as special police officers with authority 
to issue citations for nonmoving traffic violations. 


Airport Hangar Leases 

Twenty-year ground leases have facilitated 
the construction of 15 T hangars and two in- 
dividual hangars at the Bloomington, Illinois, 
municipal airport during the past year. The 
airport had only one hangar which was built 
15 years ago, and airport revenues from landing 
charges and miscellaneous fees were insufficient 


for any further construction. The city council 
adopted a policy for long-term leases of land 
for construction of private hangars at the rate 
of 2 cents per square foot per year. At the 
end of 20 years the hangars become the property 
of the city. During the term of the lease, the 
builder must maintain the hangar in a satisfac- 
tory condition and provide insurance. The city 
reserves the right to build hangars adjacent to 
the privately owned structures. In addition to 
revenue from ground leases, the city has addi- 
tional airport revenue from fees and charges 
because of increased airport activity. 


Civil Defense News 

Beaufort, South Carolina (5,081), has com- 
piled a civil defense master plan outlining the 
local civil defense organization and listing the 
civil defense duties of municipal officials and 
departments. . . . Limestone, Maine, published a 
leaflet on civil defense which includes the evacua- 
tion route for the city. ... Modesto, California, 
has adopted a comprehensive civil defense meas- 
ure setting forth duties of city officials during 
a state of disaster or emergency. . . . Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, recently adopted a civil defense and 
disaster plan and established a civil defense or- 
ganization. The plan provides for medical, nurs- 
ing, hospital, and other health services; police 
and fire; civil air patrol; ground observer corps; 
storm warnings; communications; welfare; en- 
gineering and rescue operations; and information 
and training. 


Adopts “‘Leapfrog”’ Parking 

Columbia, South Carolina, has established 
alternate metered and free parking spaces at 
the curb for semicommercial areas adjacent to 
the central business district. The “leapfrog” park- 
ing has been set up to provide both for short-term 
parking with frequent turnover for customers 
of scattered business establishments and for long- 
term parking by employees working in nearby 
office buildings and persons planning to spend 
several hours in the central business district and 
willing to walk several blocks. The first block 
was converted to provide long-term parking for 
government employees and University of South 
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Carolina students. The short-term parking serves 
customers or clients of a medical clinic, a dry 
cleaning shop, and commercial establishments. 
After two months of operation a poll indicated 
a favorable reception, and the plan has been 
extended to other areas. City officials report 
that the plan prevents criticism from merchants 
in the area on location of parking meters, provides 
for easier police enforcement, and will work for 
either parallel or angle parking. 


Court Sustains Home Rule 

The home rule powers of Columbus, Ohio, 
have been sustained in a recent decision of the 
state supreme court involving the appointment 
of a deputy police inspector (State ex rel. Canada 
v. Phillips, 168 Ohio 191). The city safety di- 
rector had appointed the second highest of the 
three top candidates in a civil service examina- 
tion to the position as he was authorized to 
do by the city charter. The top candidate sued 
on the basis of a state statute requiring that 
the highest candidate in the examination be 
appointed. The court said in part: “The au- 
thority of the General Assembly to enact laws 
applicable to cities...is an authority to enact 
such laws to be applicable in cities only where 
and to the extent that such laws will not restrict 
the exercise by such cities of their powers of 
local self-government. ... Where a municipality 
establishes and operates a police department, 
it may do so as an exercise of the powers of 
local self-government conferred upon it by... 
the constitution... .” 


Subsidy for Urban Transit 

Public subsidy for urban transportation sys- 
tems is proposed in New York City and Illinois 
as a means of relieving the financial problems 
of both publicly and privately owned systems. 
The president of the New Haven Railroad, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, has proposed 
an annual subsidy of $1,900,000 from New York 
City, Westchester County in New York, and 
two counties in Connecticut. The Illinois Mass 
Transportation Commission is preparing a report 
for submission to the 1959 state legislature with 
proposals for financing public transit in cities. 
The mayor of Springfield, Illinois, has stated 
(according to the Chicago Sun-Times) that public 
subsidy is “‘the most feasible means of saving 
local mass transportation.” He has proposed three 
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kinds of subsidy: removal of state license fees 
for local buses except for a nominal amount 
of $2 per year per vehicle; state enabling legisla- 
tion for cities to take title to equipment and 
hire bus companies as operators; and authoriza- 
tion of a special property tax with proceeds 
for local transit companies. He also stated that 
bus companies should be allowed to raise or 
lower fares and alter schedules as they wish, 
subject to later review by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. 


Cities Up Police and Fire Salaries 

Average maximum salaries for policemen and 
firemen in cities of 100,000 or more population 
increased by 18.6 per cent in the four-year period 
between January, 1954, and January, 1958. A 
report in the October, 1958, issue of Monthly 
Labor Review shows little difference in dollar 
amount or per cent of increase for policemen 
as compared with firemen or among different 
population groups over 100,000. The maximum 
salary scales in these cities ranged in 1958 from 
$3,312 to $6,215 per year. About three-fifths 
of all policemen and firemen are in cities where 
the maximum scale is $5,200 per year or better, 
and 30 per cent are eligible for a maximum 
annual salary of $5,800 to $6,215. The maximum 
pay for policemen and firemen has increased 
by about 125 per cent from 1939 to 1958. During 
this 20-year period, hourly earnings for policemen 
and firemen have more than tripled because 
of extensive reductions in the work week. 


Signs Federal Boating Law 

Emphasis on state administration and enforce- 
ment of regulations for inboard and outboard 
boats is provided in the Federal Boating Act 
of 1958 which was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on September 22, 1958. The Act makes 
it possible for each state to enact its own regu- 
latory system based on the federal law, and 
states then have the sole right to assign numbers 
to motor boats and collect “‘reasonable’’ fees 
from boatmen. The law applies to pleasure boats 
of more than 10 horsepower. In states adopting 
such legislation, the federal government and the 
United States Coast Guard will step out of ad- 
ministrative activity and concentrate on marine 
law and enforcement. If a state does not act 
by April 1, 1960, the Coast Guard will supervise 
the program, collect the fees, and register motor 
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boats operating on navigable waters under 
federal control. States enacting boating laws must 
agree to use the series of numbers assigned by 
the federal government, provide for the renum- 
bering of boats at least once every three years, 
maintain an accident reporting system, and pro- 
vide for reciprocity with other states. States have 
the option of lowering or eliminating the 10- 
horsepower exemption to cover all other types 
of pleasure craft, including sailboats, rowboats, 
and canoes. The Outdoor Boating Club of Ameri- 
ca estimates that about one-half of the 7,000,000 
pleasure boats in the United States will be af- 
fected by the new law. 


Reports Effects of Tollways 

The effects of automobile tollways and ex- 
pressways on governmental services are contained 
in a report recently prepared for Hinsdale, IIli- 
nois (11,324). The study was made by the village 
planning commission to measure the effects from 
two toll roads that will be in operation by early 
1959 and two expressways that will be open 
by 1963. All four roads will circulate traffic 
in the immediate Hinsdale area. A population 
increase of about 25,000 people is anticipated 
in the areas immediately outside the village to- 
gether with increased demands on business and 
commercial areas, increase in real estate values, 
and larger and more varied demands for vil- 
lage government services. Recommendations are 
made for a detailed analysis of the local street 
system, studies of land use and zoning, a review 
of the merchandising potential of the central 
business district, establishment of criteria for an- 
nexation, reserving open land for parks and recre- 
ational areas, and broadening revenue sources 
for increased governmental services. 


Organizes Fire Rescue Squads 

Fire department manpower requirements have 
been reduced in Toledo, Ohio, by organizing 
three special groups of firemen to man fire rescue 
trucks, according to the American Municipal 
Association. The city has been divided into three 
districts, and the three squads, totaling 45 men, 
each serve one of the districts. It was estimated 
that 
provide fire rescue service as a part of regular 
fire company operations. A survey showed that 
80 per cent of all emergency and fire runs occur 
within a radius of two and one-half miles of the 
central business district. The stations for the 


150 additional men would be needed to 
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fire rescue squads accordingly were designated 
within this srea. Each squad has five men on 
a shift and responds to all types of calls including 
auto accidents, first aid, and other emergencies. 
The rescue squads also answer all fire calls and 
inspect hazardous installations, hospitals, rest 
homes, and similar structures. Specially designed 
rescue trucks were purchased for the use of 
each squad. 


Releases Planning Film 

The Edison Electric Institute has released 
a new planning film, Plan For Prosperity, which 
points out the methods that a community needs 
to adopt in order to attract industry. Essential 
for community industrial development are a long- 
range plan, a zoning ordinance, and subdivision 
regulations. The film was made in cooperation 
with the American Society of Planning Officials 
and the American Institute of Planners. The 
film is 16 millimeter, in color, and runs approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. Further information includ- 
ing price and availability can be obtained from 
Harold H. Beaty, secretary, Area Development 
Committee, Edison Electric Institute, 750 Third 
Avenue, New York 17. 


Coverage of City Offices 

Lines of succession have been provided in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the city manager, depart- 
ment heads, and other major city offices for 
vacancies due to vacations, illness, out-of-town 
travel, and other reasons involving absences of 
one working day or more. An organization chart 
has been drawn up for the entire municipal 
government to provide a line of succession four 
deep for each office. The chart has been for- 
malized partly by ordinance and partly by execu- 
tive order. The office of city manager is filled 
successively by the director of public works, 
director of safety, director of finance, and city 
solicitor. 


Water Pollution Control 

Federal, state, and local governments are co- 
operating on a long-range program of water 
pollution control according to a progress re- 
port recently issued by the United States Public 
Health Service (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
Public Health Service program includes a na- 
tional network of 50 water sampling stations 
on interstate streams; a completed inventory 
of sewage and industrial waste treatment facilities 
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which will be revised periodically and repub- 
lished; a completed inventory of water supply 
facilities in communities of 25,000 population 
and over which will be periodically revised and 
republished; data on contract awards for water 
and sewer works; and various types of research. 
In addition to research and data compilation, 
the program includes grants to state and lo- 
cal governments for building sewage treatment 
plants, grants to public and private agencies 
for research into water pollution, grants to state 
governments, and interstate and intrastate en- 
forcement of water laws. Many industries also 
are participating in the program to treat waste 
products and reduce stream pollution. 


Announces Metropolitan Studies 

Three major metropolitan area studies have 
been reported recently by the Conference on 
Metropolitan Area Problems. In Michigan, a 
commission on metropolitan problems has been 
established to study the role of the state govern- 
ment and the adequacy of state legislation in 
providing solutions to problems in metropolitan 
areas. York Willbern, director of the Bureau 
of Government Research at Indiana University, 
will serve as coordinator for a series of case 
studies of metropolitan action programs in Ameri- 
can cities under a Ford Foundation grant. The 
research work will include factors influencing 
community decisions and the attitudes of leaders 
and persons involved in the decision-making 
process in metropolitan areas. A two-year study 
of metropolitan problems in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, began in July, 1958, and will be financed 
by $40,000 from Lilly Endowment, Inc., and 
matched by staff time and physical facilities 
from the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Fire Chiefs Adopt Resolutions 

Over 2,000 attended the annual conference 
of the International Association of Fire Chiefs 
held in Los Angeles in September. Among resolu- 
tions adopted of interest to municipal officials 
were the following: to restate their position in 
opposition to intregation of fire and police serv- 
ices; to petition the Federal Communications 
Commission for top priority for public safety 
radio services; to urge adoption of a universal 
fire reporting telephone number; and to recom- 
mend that the Office of Civil Defense Mobiliza- 
tion provide top priority for standardization of 
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fire hose threads. The IAFC Committee on Civil 
Service Classifications and Examinations recom- 
mended that the title, “Fire Fighter,” be used 
for the beginning level and that the title “Chief 
Engineer,” where now used, be dropped in favor 
of “Fire Chief.”” The committee also reported 
on work in the development of standarized ex- 
aminations for the fire service and the develop- 
ment of recruitment materials. 


Uses Volunteer Police Force 


Berwick, Maine (2,166), has successfully oper- 
ated a volunteer police force for the past 18 
months to give the town needed police protection 
at limited cost. The volunteer department is 
composed of five regular officers and several 
special officers and has.a police station in the 
basement of the town hall. All volunteer officers 
are residents of and work in the town of Berwick 
and are selected by the board of selectmen after 
their applications have been carefully screened 
and after they have undergone a trial training 
period. All members of the department receive 
a 60-hour training course in two-hour sessions 
once a week to cover all phases of law enforce- 
ment. The officers are each assigned one duty 
night a week from 6:00 p.m. to 3:00 a.m. and 
are on call at any time. The volunteer police of- 
ficers handle a variety of duties which mostly in- 
clude speeding complaints, inspection of build- 
ings, and house calls and disturbances. However, 
they have reported on incidents of petty theft, 
assault, morals charges, attempted suicides, and 
missing persons, and they have assisted other de- 
partments. 


Adopts Sewer Rental Rates 


Barre, Vermont (10,922), has adopted sewer 
rental rates after an extensive study and com- 
parison of the rates in other cities throughout 
the country. A report prepared by City Manager 
Paul H. Hermann recommended that (1) resi- 
dential and commercial users served by the city 
water department on a metered basis be charged 
a service sewer rental fee of 50 per cent of the 
water charge; (2) residential and commercial 
users of water served on a flat rate be charged 
50 per cent of the flat rate water charge; (3) resi- 
dential and commercial users connected with the 
sewer system but not connected with the water 
system be charged 50 per cent of the water bill 
computed on a flat rate basis; (4) industrial users 
which are connected with the city water system 
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but do not dispose of waste in the sewer system 
be charged a flat rate of $1 per capita of the 
average number of workers in such plants: and 
(5) churches, schools, clubs, and hospitals be 
charged a sewer rental charge of 50 per cent of 
the water bill computed either on a flat or a 
metered basis. 


Issues Construction Bulletin 

Between 4:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. Harper 
Woods, Michigan, issues a daily construction 
bulletin, prepared by the superintendent of pub- 
lic works, for distribution to all police, fire 
and front office personnel, and to the news- 
papers and city councilmen. The bulletin out- 
lines the municipal construction projects taking 
place on the following day by the various con- 
tractors working in the community. Because of 
the amount of construction, which includes an 
expressway project, a storm sewer system and 
miscellaneous paving, sewer, and water construc- 
tion, many persons have inquired of municipal 
officials, especially policemen, as to what is going 
on. By informing these city employees it is felt 
that they will be better prepared to answer 
inquiries. 


Court Decisions on Obscenity 

Several court cases have been reviewed relat- 
ing to the general field of obscenity and govern- 
mental’ attempts to curb immoral, lewd, and 
obscene presentations. In the case of People v. 
Richmond County News Company, 167 N.Y.S. 2d 
406, it was ruled that a notice of prosecution 
for selling and distributing obscene prints and 
articles is not required. A Cincinnati municipal 
court upheld a store owner’s conviction for viola- 
tion of municipal ordinances which prohibited 
the sale of obscene publications, pictures, or 
articles designed to appeal to the sadist, maso- 
chist, homosexual, and fetishist (City of Cincinnati 
v. Walton, 145 N.E. 2d 407, Ohio Municipal 
Court, July 25, 1957). But in an action to enjoin 
a theater owner from showing allegedly immoral 
pictures under a statute against “‘lewdness, as- 
signation or prostitution,” the injunction was 
denied because lewdness does not include acts 
not connected with assignation or prostitution 
(State ex rel. Murphy v. Morely, 317 P. 2d 317, 
N.W., October 17, 1957). The United States 
Supreme Court (78 U.S. 115) overruled a Chi- 
cago decision which prohibited the motion pic- 
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ture Game of Love because the dominant theme 
was sex (Time Film Corp. v. City of Chicago, 
244 F. 2d 432, 7th Cir., May 21, 1957). And 
in New York City the corporation counsel was 
denied an injunction to enjoin the sale and 
distribution of alleged obscene prints consisting 
of packages of photographs showing female per- 
sons in seminude states (Burke v. Kingsley Books, 
167 N.Y.S. 2d 615, N.Y. Sup. Ct., N.Y. City, 
October 30, 1957). 


Public Relations on Complaints 

Roanoke, Virginia, uses a postcard form which 
allows citizens who requested service or who 
made a complaint on municipal service to com- 
ment on how the job was done. When a complaint 
comes to the city, it is brought to the pertinent 
department which sends a man to investigate 
the complaint and make whatever improvements 
he can. This person leaves a card at the home 
of the complainant. The card provides space 
for identification data, the type of complaint, 
check-boxes for satisfactory or unsatisfactory ful- 
fillment of complaint, and several lines for com- 
ments. The card is stamped and self-addressed 
to the city manager’s office. All of the returned 
cards have expressed satisfaction with the work 
done and complimented the system. Some have 
expressed satisfaction with the work done but 
made additional suggestions for improvement. 


Local Control of Salaries 

Salaries, wages, hours and other working con- 
ditions for city employees should be established 
only by the city council according to a statement 
recently issued by the Board of Directors of the 
League of California Cities. The board stated: 
“The concerted effort to fix wages, hours, or 
other working conditions in city charters or by 
state law by reference to wages in other cities, 
counties, or in industry and thereby remove 
council control of over-all fiscal policy is a serious 
threat to the integrity of local government... .” 
The statement cited six reasons for this position: 
(1) City councils as representatives of the people 
must determine the level of municipal services 
within available revenues; (2) Charter amend- 
ments fixing salaries on the basis of those paid 
in other jurisdictions enable an outside agency 
to determine salary levels within a given city; 
(3) Charter amendments which tie salary levels 
to those in private employment separate the 
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responsibility for fixing salaries from that of rais- 
ing revenues to pay salaries; (4) Municipal and 
other public employees enjoy greater job and 
wage security than their counterparts in private 
employment; (5) Proposals to fix salaries and 
wages never take into account the need for raising 
additional revenues; (6) City councils may have 
only the alternative of cutting essential services 
to provide for mandatory wage increases. 


Inoculates City Employees 

Chico, California, has arranged with the city- 
county health officer for a series of protective 
immunization shots for municipal employees to 
be paid for by the city. Such shots will serve as a 
means for minimizing man hours lost through ill- 
ness. The shots given include protection against 
polio, four strains of influenza, typhoid, tetanus, 
and diphtheria. Participation is voluntary, but 
thus far approximately 78 per cent of all city 
employees have participated. The initial cost 
of the series varies from $1.20 to $2.40 for the 
first series, and continuation of the program 
will cost the city $1.20 to $1.60 per person per 
year. 


Promotes Christmas Decorations 

In Alexandria, Virginia, the city government 
adopted a policy on Christmas decorations which 
urged that all local organization displays empha- 
size the religious aspect of the holiday season. 
The city manager coordinated the city govern- 
ment activities for Christmas decorations and 
invited all local organizations to join. The de- 
partment of recreation prepared a special calen- 
dar of events and served as a clearinghouse for 
dates, places, and events relating to Christmas. 
A public meeting was held in mid-November 
to receive suggestions and comments for the 
program. Local groups were urged to sponsor 
individual events in the neighborhoods including 
the construction and erection of themes of a 
religious nature. 


No National Building Code 

The American Standards Association officially 
turned down a request to initiate a project to 
develop a uniform building code for one- and 
two-family houses which would be applicable 
for all communities throughout the United States. 
The ASA found that no consensus exists among 
the national groups and organizations which 
are concerned with the desirability of such a 
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project. The ASA called a general conference 
of all national groups and organizations which 
met in New York on September 9, 1958, and 
which was attended by representatives of 89 
organizations. At the end of the conference, 
a vote was taken on the motion: “Shall an 
American Standard Association Project on stand- 
ard building code requirements for one-and two- 
family residences be initiated?” The vote was 
inconclusive with 24 representatives voting yes; 
17, no; 27 not voting; and 15 saying that they 
would vote by mail. Final tabulations, including 
letter ballots and changes, were yes, 29; no, 
24; not voting, 21; and no votes received, 10. 


Reports on Community’s Economy 
Kalamazoo College, Michigan, and the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research re- 
cently compiled their first quarterly report on 
business conditions in Kalamazoo. The report 
reviewed local economic conditions, contained 
» index of local business conditions, and sum- 
. arized the activities of larger local companies. 
The index measured six basic indicators—total 
nonfarm employment, average daily bank debits, 
industrial kilowatt-hours consumption, freight car 
loadings, new private construction authorized, 
and department store sales. The report found 
that the Kalamazoo economic situation was much 
better than that for the nation and that the 
impact of the 1957-58 recession on the city 
was less striking than the effects either nation- 
wide or state-wide. The report reviewed 23 manu- 
facturing firms in the Kalamazoo area and found 
that the general business conditions of the majori- 
ty of them were expected to improve in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. 


Submits Fire Insurance Study 

Partial fire insurance coverage and competi- 
tive bidding are among the recommendations 
contained in a report on the Cuyahoga County 
fire insurance program, recently made by the 
Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Research 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The study was made 
at the request of the board of county commis- 


sioners and includes insurance coverage, records, 


costs and payments for losses, property records, 
methods of placing insurance, and self-insurance. 
The major recommendations include: partial in- 
surance with exclusion from coverage of certain 
properties; establishment of a reserve fund to 
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cover uninsured losses; strengthening executive 
and financial responsibilities for insurance place- 
ment, records, and coverage; using an insurance 
consultant or a local insurance advisory com- 
mittee for technical advice; preparing specifica- 
tions and placing fire insurance by competitive 
bidding; and developing and expanding fire pre- 
vention and fire safety programs. 


TV Transmission Case 

An independent commercial operator of a 
community antenna television service in the Mas- 
sena, New York, area was permitted to string 
wires on telephone poles owned by the New 
York Telephone Company. The New York utility 
commission in Antenna Systems Corporation v. New 
York Telephone Company, case 19001, September 
29, 1958, ruled that the telephone company 
in the past had permitted persons and organiza- 
tions to string wires on telephone poles for tele- 
vision service and consequently must extend the 
same service to others. The commission disre- 
garded the argument that antenna television 
service was of a nonutility character because 
the telephone company itself is engaged in pro- 
viding services relating to the transmitting of 
television programs. Since the telephone com- 
pany transmits programs from origin station to 
broadcasting stations, the transmitting of the 
program from the antenna wire to the customer’s 
receiver is an integral part of the over-all system. 


Disposal of Demolition Refuse 

Large-scale demolition of buildings brings ac- 
companying problems of refuse disposal for many 
cities according to a report published in the 
November, 1958, issue of Public Works Engineers 
News Letter. The survey covered 64 cities over 
100,000 population with a combined population 
of about 37 million. Thirty-one of the 64 cities 
reported that disposal of demolition refuse is 
a significant problem from the standpoint of 
costs and availability of disposal sites and meth- 
ods. Sixteen cities stated that the final disposal 


of demolition refuse is solely a municipal re- 
sponsibility. The most common method of dis- 
posal is a combination of off-site burning and 


landfill in 27 cities. Other methods reported 
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are landfill disposal, 20 cities; off-site burning, 
17 cities; open dump, 17 cities; on-site burning, 
nine cities; and incineration, six cities. Some 
cities use a combination of these and other meth- 
ods of disposal, and eleven cities make a charge 
for disposal. 


Issues Finance Manual 

A comprehensive finance manual has been 
issued by the finance department in San Antonio, 
Texas, to cover accounting, tax assessment and 
collection, budgeting, purchasing, property man- 
agement, land acquisition, and analysis of public 
utilities (see City Hall Bookshelf). For each major 
function and activity, the manual includes an 
organization chart, a generalized description of 
functions and activities, sample forms, and de- 
tailed descriptions of procedures. The manual 
includes not only commonly recogn:zed munici- 
pal finance activities, but also the designation 
of depository banks, property management, mi- 
crofilming and storage of records, central inven- 
tory, municipal insurance, machine tabulating, 
collection of licenses, pay schedules, central stores, 
land appraisal and acquisition, and real property 
records. 


Nonstandard Fire Hose Threads 

More than 250 different types of screw threads 
are used for 2 and one-halfinch fire hose couplings 
by municipal fire departments according to a 
report from the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. The NFPA points out that this situation 
**... the fact that American Na- 
tional Standard fire hose coupling screw threads 
are recommended by the National Fire Protec- 


exists despite 


tion Association, the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters.” Cities in California are working 
to complete the standardization of all fire hose 
couplings as required by a law passed in 1958. 
The American National Standard for fire hose 
thread dimensions was selected because 80 to 
90 per cent of existing threads can be easily 
converted. The NFPA reports that equipment 
has been developed to convert quickly and cheap- 
ly the vast majority of nonstandard threads. 
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Personnel Must Broaden Area 
of Responsibility 
HE personnel administrator needs to under- 
stand the broader aspects of political re- 
sponsibility and public administration. Instead 
of looking upward he should look outward. 

It is important that the personnel officer 
achieve his skills and techniques, receive public 
acceptance, and secure his objectives. But it is 
also important that he study all possible implica- 
tions of the social, economic, and political system 
that exists in society. 

The personnel officer must work with and 
obtain an understanding of the elective represent- 
atives—-the governor, the mayor, the alderman, 
the councilman—who are concerned with the 
quality and character of government employees. 
The personnel administrator must develop inter- 
cooperation with top administrators, supervisory 
personnel, and all employees and seek to know 
what is needed and what are the problems in 
all aspects of administration. 

The personnel administrator will have two 
simultaneous missions: (1) he must be responsible 
for the management of the personnel program, 
and (2) he must assist the chief administrator 
in accomplishing over-all objectives. 

The personnel officer must not avoid political 
interests, nor must he strive to work in a vacuum 
void of politics and political institutions. The 
personnel officer must learn more about these 
objectives in order to serve them better. Politics 
and political institutions are accepted in our 
society and are needed to preserve democratic 
institutions. 

The personnel administrator should expose 
himself more to the day-to-day aspects of public 
administration. He should hear more from may- 
ors, councilmen, police chiefs, planning directors, 
and others on what they are trying to achieve 
and on how personnel people can assist them. 
He should acquaint himself more and more with 
daily developments in government such as urban 
renewal, automation, and other current happen- 
ings.—‘‘Broadening Our Professional Horizons.” 
By Louis J. Kroeger. Public Personnel Review, Oc- 
tober, 1958. 


Let the Supervisor 
Supervise 

HE concept of human relations has in many 

instances distorted the role of the supervisor. 
Human relations has imposed the idea that the 
supervisor is a manipulator who gets people 
to perform tasks without having them fully re- 
alize what they are doing. 

If the workers accomplish a job, but at the 
same time are resentful of it, then the supervisor 
is harsh and dictatorial; if the worker enjoys 
his job and likes his working conditions, but 
does not accomplish his tasks, then the supervisor 
has personal characteristics which prevent him 
from dealing with people. 

The average supervisor is caught between the 
two extremes. He must 
amount of discipline, but he cannot demand that 
his workers devote their complete attention to 
their jobs. 


maintain a certain 


In some programs the supervisor participates 
in human relations training which is designed 
to develop leadership qualities. Leadership is 
important to the supervisor, but it is not always 
essential. A supervisor may lack the ability to 
get along with people, but through discipline, 
responsibility, forcefulness, and initiative he still 
can accomplish his job and accomplish it well. 

Under many human relations programs the 
supervisor finds himself in a position of attempt- 
ing to fulfill two tasks: (1) learning a new man- 
agement tool which may or may not be useful 
to him, and (2) fulfilling his responsibilities re- 
gardless of the methods open to him. 

The supervisor will have problems in dealing 
with people, but he should be concerned only 
with problems that are applicable under working 
conditions. 

The supervisor should: (1) receive human 
relations training that applies to his area of re- 
sponsibility, (2) discipline poor job performance 
without excusing it as inadequate human rela- 
tions, and (3) act as a considerate and mature 
boss, not an amateur psychologist or psycho- 
analyst.—““The Supervisor Hasn’t a Chance.” 
By M.S. Lachman. Advanced Management, Novem- 
ber, 1958. 
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BUSINESSMEN IN GOVERNMENT——AN APPRAISAL OF 
EXPERIENCE. Harvard Business School Club 
of Washington, D. C. Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School, Boston 63. 1958. 44pp. $1. 
(Found that businessmen had their place in 
government service and that businessmen liked 
such service despite red tape, criticism, and 
inadequate indoctrination.) 


Tue CuyAHoca County Fire INsurRANCE Pro- 
GRAM. Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 1010 Euclid Building, Cleveland 15. 
1958. 43pp. $1. (See p. 26.) 


Grounps MAINTENANCE Hanppook. By H. S. 
Conover. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 
40 Street, New York 18. 1958. 538pp. $10.75. 
(Comprehensive guide for landscaping and 
maintenance of public, semipublic, industrial, 
and commercial grounds.) 


MunicipaL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL REPORT- 
ING, Part II—1958 MFOA ConFERENCE PrRo- 
CEEDINGS. Municipal Finance, November, 1958 
(entire issue). Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
50 cents. (Contains articles on subjects such as 
fund accounting, long-term financial planning, 
and accounting for public service enterprises.) 


Tue NATIONAL Fire Copes—1958. (I) Flam- 
mable Liquids and Gases. 896pp. (II) Com- 
bustible Solids, Dusts, Chemicals, and Explo- 
sives. 744pp. (III) Building Construction and 
Equipment. 744pp. (IV) Extinguishing Equip- 
ment. 1136pp. (V) Electrical. 720pp. (VI) 
Transportation and Miscellaneous. 672pp. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. $7 per volume. 
(Compilation of 170 fire safety standards as 
developed by NFPA. Includes 38 new or re- 
vised fire safety standards.) 


...OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
Peopte...”. By E. H. Davis. John Nuveen 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3. Revised edition, 1958. 151pp. $3.75. (Ex- 
cellent introductory statement for those in- 
terested in tax-free public bonds; valuable 
also for local government officials to learn 


more about investment banking as related 
to local government bonds.) 


A PuiLosopHy oF ADMINISTRATION. By Marshall 
E. Dimock. Harper and Brothers, 48 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1958. 176pp. $3 50. 


PLANNING 1958: SELECTED PAPERS FROM THE 
NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 18-22, 1958. American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1958. 262pp. $5. 


PROCEDURE MANUAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Finance. Director of Finance, City Hall, San 
Antonio 5, Texas. 1958. Variously paged. 
$4.75. (See p. 27.) 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE SHOPPING CENTER 
Market. By Homer Hoyt. Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1200 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1958. 12pp. $2. (Reviews past 
trends and current methods of adapting mar- 
ket analysis procedures to merchandising 
practices.) 


Report ON SpectAL SeErRvIcES, FEES, AND 
Cuarces. City Manager, City Hall, Falls 
Church, Virginia. 1958. 23pp. (See p. 15.) 


THe Rove oF THE City MANAGER IN PoLicy 
ForMUuLATION. By Clarence E. Ridley. The In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 56pp. $2. 
(See p. 14.) 


THE WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM OF 
THE Unitrep States Pusiic HEALTH SERvV- 
IcE, 1957-1958. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1958. 26pp. 25 cents. 
(See p. 23.) 


WirHuotpinc F.I.C.A. Tax From WaGcEs. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 8pp. 75 
cents. (Tax tables for use by state and local 
governments participating in federal social se- 
curity.) 


WorKING TOGETHER FOR URBAN RENEWAL. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1958. 26pp. $1. (See p. 15.) 
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New Issues-1958 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 


'o Amount of Underwriting 
ssue Tax Exemp d ssue Corpor ate terest 
$ 24,225,000 BALTIMORE, MD.t $ 30,000,000 BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-82 First Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% Series due 1993 . . . $ 3,550,000 
15,840,000 BERGEN COUNTY SEWER AUTH., N. J.t 20,000,000 CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-97 First Mege. Bonds, 44% % Series due 1988. 4,200,000 
10,000,000 BOSTON, MASS. (2 issues) 18,000,000 CENTRAL HUDSON GAS ee ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
88% & 1.65% Notes, Due 1958 First Mortgage Bonds, 444% Series due 198 4,200,000 
45,000,000 CHICAGO, ILL.t (2 issues) 12,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Crfs., Due 1960-83 First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series due 1988 3,850,000 
39,000,000 CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 30,000,000 THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
2% & 1.70% Tax Warrants, Due 1959 4% & Debentures, Due 1983 4,000,000 
3%% Bonds, Due 1961-78 50,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF ‘NEW YORK, 
15,300,000 poppy we OHIOt INC. First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% due 1988 7,950,000 
] 2%% Bonds, Due 1959-85 40,000,000 CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
9,000,000 CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, First Mtge. Bonds, 442% Series due 1988. . 11,050,000 
NEBR. + Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, due 1962-92 11,700,000 GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
25,000,000 COOK COUNTY, ILL.t OF 1958, 34.%, 4% & 44%% Certificates, Due 1958-73 . 6,000,000 
3% Bonds, Due 1959-68 10,000,000 IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE. ‘COMPANY 
14,500,000 DADE COUNTY, FLA.t First Mortgage Bonds, 4\4 % Series due 1988 5,450,000 
Var. Rates Spec. Cefs., Due 1958-72 14,730,000 LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD EQUIP. 
32,750,000 DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OFt MENT TRUSTS, 342% & 3% % Certificates, Due 1959-73 4,980,000 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1969-97 (2 issues) 11,000,000 act ie GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
32,185,000 DETROIT, MICH.+ (5 issues) 5 First Mtge. Bonds, 1988 Series 5,150,000 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds. Due 1960-85 20,000,000 MERRIMACK. ng) geumpern COMPANY 
22,500,000 EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH S/D No. 1, First Mtge. Bonds, 442%, due 198 7,600,000 
LA.+ Var. Raves Bonds, Due 1 15,000,000 MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
21,000,000 GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITY} First Mtge. Bonds, 4\%% Series due 1988 7,100,000 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 35,000,000 MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)t 
10,000,000 GREENSBORO, N. C.t Var. Rates Debs. Due 1959-65 & 1978 2,555,000 
Var. Rates Bonds. Due 1959-83 13,500,000 et a TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION t 
7,150,000 HARRISBURG SEWERAGE AUTH., PA.+ % S.F. Debentures, Due 1978 1,130,000 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-83 65,000,000 NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY ‘OF AMERICA+ 
12,500,000 HAWAII, TERRITORY OFt % % Debs. & 4% % First Mege. Pipeline Bonds, due 1978 5,167,000 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 10,000,000 NEw ENGLAND Pow ER COMPANY 
64,000,000 ILLINOIS STATE TOLL — COM. 


First Mcge. Bonds, 4%, due 1988 


3,550,000 
45,000,000 NEW ENGLAND TE LEPHONE AND TELE GRAPH 


MISSION 4% % Rev. Bonds, Due 19 
35,000,000 KENTUCKY, COMMONWEALTH OFt 








COMPANY 35 Year 4% Debentures, Due 1993 4,350,000 
3% Bonds. Due 1973-86 30,000,000 NEW JERSEY BELL TELE PHONE COMPANY 
35,400,000 LOS ANGELES, CALIF.+ (2 issues) 35 Year 3% % Debentures, Due 1993 . 6,250,000 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 10,000,000 ORANGE err ROCKLAND U TILITIES, INC. 
7,500,000 LOUISIANA, STATE OFt First Mtge. 442% Bonds, due 1988. 5,100,000 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Bonds, Due 1963-93 140,000,000 PACIFIC GAS yt ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
25,000,000 MARYLAND STATE ROADS COMMIS. First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 3% % & 412%, due 1978 & 1990 9,525,000 
SION Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-73 80,000,000 PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND Tel GRAPH COMPANY 
157,877,000 MASSACHUSETTS, COMMONWEALTH 32 Year 444% Debentures, Due 1990 . . 17,850,000 
OF t Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-98 (2 issues) 350,000,000 SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO.+ 
18,000,000 METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 4%% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1983 16,791,000 
SO. CALIF.+ 3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-70 


70,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELE GRAPH 
COMPANY 35 Year 4% % Debentures, Due 1993 . 
50,000,000 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% %, Due 1983. 
15,000,000 SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS on aaaese OF CALI- 
FORNIA First Mtge. Bonds, due 1983 (4% 
30,000,000 SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


10,000,000 MEMPHIS, TENN.t 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
14,500,000 MIAMI, FLA.t (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
100,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-82 
27,800,000 MILWAUKEE, WIS. (2 issues)t 


17,750,000 
7,350,000 


4,150,000 





4% & Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1978 3,100,000 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-86 40,000,000 SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC.+t 
14,998,000 NEWARK, N. J.t bentures, 44% & 412% Due 1980 & 1983 4,370,000 


3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-78 
28,367,000 NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OFt 
2.60% Bonds, Due 1959-86 


80,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY?+ 

5% Debs. due 1978 & $% % First Mtge. Bonds due 1979 
10,000,000 TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
58,274,814 NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS First Mtge. Bonds, 4')% Series due 1988 


Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-88 (21 issues) 12,000,000 THE VIRGINIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
63,000,000 OHIO, STATE OF (2 issues) First Lien & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4 %, Due 1983 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-72 
20,000,000 OREGON, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1965-72 
31,930,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-868 
12,000,000 PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DIST., PA.t+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Duce 1960-85 
40,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK —n 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due t 
8,000,000 pete a CAROLINA, STATE OFt 
2.30% Bonds, Due 1959-74 
12,800,000 SPRINGFIELD, ILL.+ (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Rev. Bo oui Due 1960-97 
8,487,000 SPRINGFIELD, M 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds Due 1962-86 
18,000,000 STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL BLDG. AUTH., 
PA. Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-94 
10,875,000 ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO.t 
Vaz. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 
8,400,000 ae FLA.t 
pec. Tax Bonds, Due 1959-87 
10,076,000 TEXAS, UNIV. — A & M. COLLEGE 
ar Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 
12,075,000 WAYNE & MACOMB COUNTIES, MICH.t 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Drain Bonds, Due 1959-88 


237,242,930 ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 


(126 issues) 


4,335,000 
6,400,000 


2,800,000 





25,000,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (4 issues) 


34,005,000 ADDITIONAL on NT TRUST CERTIFICATES— 
(8 issues) ° 


12,800,000 


14,805,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses, where ovoilable, ond current quotetions will be supplied for 
ony of these securities upon request 
*To December 10,1958 Issme beaded jomtly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded 


by Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc. alone, Not mciuded m these compilations are issues im which Halsey, Stwart & Co. Ime 
participated only a: a member of an account. 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 
Concise survey of 1958 bond market and outlook for 
1959, and tax chart to help you determine the value of 
tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without 


obligation for folders PM-1 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. 








INC. 


LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the ELGIN Street King, 





Hydraulic Power Gives You Street Cleaning 
Excellence Never Possible Until Now 


Nowhere will you find a finer engineered street 
sweeper than the hydraulically powered ELGIN 
STREET KING. You clean more miles of streets 
per day and do a better job at the lowest possible 
cost. The brooms are independently driven and 
hydraulically floated—always maintain a con- 
stant, even pressure on the pavement. Yes, even 
over rises and depressions. It’s one of the reasons 
why you get all the dirt in a single pass. 


When it comes to big payloads, you just can’t 
beat the STREET KING'S 4-cubic yard (plus) 
guaranteed hopper capacity. It means fewer stops 
for dumping and adds miles of cleanly swept 
streets to your daily schedule. Add to this the 
sweeper’s rugged construction, tremendous 275 
gallon water capacity, ease of operation, bal- 
anced design, attractive appearance and you have 
just a few of the reasons why it pays to operate 
an ELGIN STREET KING. 


Why not learn all the facts by clipping the coupon today. See for 
yourself how you can improve your whole street cleaning operation. 





NAME _ 
es eo 
i 


crv... en 
Pm.59 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — C lting Eng 5 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 





GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization * Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 


Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bidg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 








2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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WHY TRAIN? 


Here are a few reasons— 


® For the fire chief: helps organize shifts and fire inspection tours. 
® For the police chief: helps set up police records and reports. 


® For the public works director: helps program maintenance and 
new construction. 


® For the recreation director: provides tested procedure for ad- 
ministering the summer program which requires the hiring of 
numerous employees. 


® For the planning director: clarifies his role in the formulation of 
city policies. 


© For the finance director: suggests ways of keeping the public 
informed about the public dollar. 


© For the personnel director: provides methods for developing 
and reviewing classification and pay plans. 


® For any municipal administrator: fills in gaps of knowledge, 
illustrates interrelationships of all city activities, and emphasizes 
the role of the administrator in his relations with the public, the 
press, the governing body, and his fellow employees. 


Write today for information on individual and group enrollments. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 

















PUBLIC MAN» SEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 











Return Postage Guaranteed 





Announcing 


THE ROLE OF THE CITY MANAGER 
IN POLICY FORMULATION 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


@ Appraises the job of the city manager in initiating and developing policy 
proposals; reviews the council-manager teamwork for formulating mu- 
nicipal programs. 


@ Based on experience reported by 88 city managers in cities of all sizes. 


@ Provides analysis and interpretation based on the author's personal philos- 
ophy of council-manager government and his acquaintance with hun- 
‘dreds of present and former city managers. 


@ Provides a case-study in the governmental process. 
56 pages $2.00 


Order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














